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Far from being neutral, Spain, to- 
day as in the past, is truly interna- 
tional-minded, one with America 
and all the free nations of the 
world. 


THE SPANISH SPIRIT IN 
INTERNATIONAL LIFE 


JOSE FELIX de LEQUERICA 


My WORDS MUST NOT BE considered as official, nor may they be con- 
strued as a definition of Spanish policy. For that purpose we have 
Chiefs and Ministers of State; those of my country have never hidden 
their thoughts. As delegates to the United Nations we have the privi- 
lege of debating any and every subject but we mirror at all times an 


official trend of thought. Such is the power of the deliberating Assem- 
bly that even its somewhat automatic and set procedures permit 
serious contacts to be formed between nations, and reflect vastly dif- 
ferent wishes which can then be channeled to the respective govern- 
ments. Important agreements have been reached in the United Nations 
which are still fresh in the memory of all. The governments of the 
world are attentive to the thinking of the United Nations and this is 
one of the factors for its final success. 

The Spanish government and Spanish international thinking con- 
sider the United Nations a happy international instrument. I cannot 
repeat often enough that our great sixteenth-century theologians and 
jurists created an atmosphere favorable to the existence of organiza- 
tions superior to the sovereignty of the State and formulated superior 
moral laws capable of stopping, if necessary, the uncontrollable 
violence of individual powers. The thoughtful deliberations of the 


Eprror’s Note: This address was delivered by the author before the International Club 
and Academia Hispana of Fordham University on March 28, 1958. 
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United Nations are well within Spanish juridical tradition. But I 
hasten to warn that the Spaniard, without the least reference to present 
problems but as a consequence of his historic position, is a complain- 
ant and that he rightly deplores the manner in which the role he has 
played in history has been received and judgment passed by the 
world on that same historic task. Independently of his present-day 
importance the Spaniard has an historic value which is not given its 
just due. I am not referring to recondite historical facts, the lives and 
the deeds of men unknown to the world. It is of ordinary schoolbook 
history that I speak, for it is here that we are very unjustly dealt 
with; it is here that our role in the world has been ignored or for- 
gotten. 

There has been an almost constant tendency to consider Spain a 
province outside the orbit of universal history and thus to ignore our 
role in the early centuries of Christianity when as a member of the 
Roman Empire Spain produced for that great state men of outstand- 
ing ability and worth. There was, for instance, the Spaniard, Bishop 
Fructuosus of Tarragona, who, around the year 258, was a martyr 
during one of the Roman persecutions. His words reflect our Spanish 
concern with the universal, an attitude maintained throughout our 
history. Oddly enough, the chronicle of this martyr has been pre- 
served and it relates of St. Fructuosus and his two companions that 
“the three Priests of Christ were in the amphytheatre to be burned 
alive and a Christian named Phillip approached the Bishop; taking 
him by the right hand he asked him earnestly to remember him and 
Fructuosus replied, so that all could hear: ‘I must remember all the 
Catholic Church dispersed in the Orient and Occident.’” Another 
universally minded Spaniard was Hosio, Bishop of Cordoba, who 
converted Constantine, and in the Council of Nicea formulated those 
words which today are repeated by so many Christians as a symbol 
of their faith. There are other examples of Spanish universalism so 
vastly different from that provincial intellectualism imagined by those 
who do not like our way of life. We have always been concerned with 
the world, but the world has not returned the compliment. 

Think of what has happened to the story of that Spanish enterprise, 
the foundation of America. There has never been a more flagrant 
distortion of the work of a nation than the picture that is usually 
drawn of that epic of Catholic kings carried on for three centuries 
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by the unceasing labor of soldiers, monks, merchants, workers and 
peasants, all men of Spain, who, eighty years before the first Anglo- 
Saxon settlers appeared on this continent, had already given it per- 
manent form. Annually in New York on the twelfth of October a 
great non-Hispanic parade commemorates the most outstanding date 
in Spanish history. With flags flying the representatives of a well- 
loved people who nevertheless did not exist as a nation in 1492 cele- 
brate the probable but unproven fact that Christopher Columbus was 
born in Genoa. Genoa was completely alien in the life of the navi- 
gator for he spent most or all of it in Portugal and Spain, and it was 
Ferdinand and Isabella who financed the undertaking, providing 
Columbus with ships and men, and giving him Spanish citizenship 
by the method peculiar to the times, making him Admiral of the seas. 
It was in Spain’s name that he took possession of the newly discovered 
lands, all the first European inhabitants of the continent were Span- 
iards and in eighty years they created a new world. In the history of 
humanity this is one of the three or four fundamental events. Yet 
the decisive role of Spain in the creation of America has rarely been 
acknowledged with a full understanding of what this has meant to le- 
gitimate progress. We are usually pictured in dark colors, and what 
should be and is truly the glory of Spain has always been made 
to appear a story of crime, violence and destruction! It is almost as 
if we should apologize for the discovery, as if the American continent 
had come into being in spite of the evil ways of Spaniards, its dis- 
coverers and its first European inhabitants! 

I might add also that even the Spanish origin of nearly twenty 
American nations is not sufficiently known to the vast majority of 
Americans. Although living on the same continent, many here do not 
know that the language of Spain is spoken in the great Republics of 
the South. Many hesitate before naming the principal language 
spoken in the countries lying; between Mexico and Patagonia. There 
are even those who have invented a supposedly new Spanish spoken 
throughout the American continent, as if the language of Castile, of 
Iberia and of Europe were different from that which is spoken by the 
eighteen Republics of Central and South America. This is but another 
legend invented to hinder unity between the Hispanic people of Amer- 
ica and the Hispanic people of Europe. Doubtless it will seem that 
these remarks are inspired by conservative concern, the provincial 
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or parochial vanity native to a people well known for its social and 
spiritual punctiliousness. Nevertheless, the real Spanish position is 
a very clear one, fully understood by those who know our true his- 
tory: Spain is always ready to anticipate radical changes and to ac- 
cept them. I adduce, for example, the testimony of a very distin- 
guished professor, Don Americo Castro, who cannot be called a con- 
servative and who cannot be accused of following official Spanish 
thought; because of his political nonconformity he lives in voluntary 
exile in the United States. “The peculiarity of Spanish History,” 
Castro has written, is that “the historic image of most European na- 
tions possesses a precise characteristic” and “the Englishman and the 
Frenchman have a firm base when they face their past reflected in 
apparently secure formulas: empirism and pragmatism, racialism 
and clarity.” There exists what one could call a “canonical version” 
of French and English history, whereas the history of the Hispanic- 
Portuguese world lacks this single and secure vision and is essentially 
problematic. A consequence of this is that “Spanish History has never 
been presented in a form valid for everyone; sharp relativism tints 
everything connected with it: in Spaniards, arrogance, melancholy, 
suspicion and bitterness towards foreigners and in the latter disdain, 
stubborn misunderstanding, disparaging inexactness and, at times, 
exalted enthusiasm.” “Taking last century’s pragmatism as a basis 
for historic judgment, the Iberian past would consist of a series of 
political and economic blunders which led to a disaster and fall which 
other European nations avoided because they were free of bellicose 
religiosity and did not have to contend with the personalism of State 
or aristocracy.” 

Thus, for foreigners, the Spanish past is an enigma difficult to ac- 
cept without question. “The marvels attained thanks to Spanish gen- 
ius are admired without reserve when they reach extreme perfection 
(Cervantes, Velazquez, Goya) and when they do not brush with an 
inability to understand, or do not hurt the vanity or self-interest of 
other nations. As an example, the city of Mexico or others of His- 
panic-America will never be admitted spontaneously to being the 
most beautiful on the American Continent because of their architec- 
ture; this would imply recognizing that Spanish rule was not merely 
colonial exploitation.” And Castro adds: “All this arises from the 
fact that the supreme feats of Spanish civilization cannot be under- 
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stood rationally but must be interpreted vitally, thus, nothing appears 
undisputed and clear.” 

Certainly, the position adopted by Spain during the great ideologi- 
cal conflicts explains this hostility toward Spain and Spanish things 
and even clarifies the desire to deprive us of that sweet, disinterested 
and far from “imperialistic” satisfaction of finding ourselves in the 
vast concert of nations with other peoples authentically close to us 
by origin and actual form of life. Our universality of tastes and ef- 
forts has brought this hostility upon us, particularly in religious 
matters. 

We were the people which rose against the religious reforms of 
the sixteenth century. We were the people of Loyola and of Trent 
and of the Wars of Religion, which ended in the Peace of Westphalia. 
A burning faith in the Church of Rome explains the conduct not only 
of our kings and governors, but of the people as a whole and it in- 
spires Spanish philosophy and literature in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. It has never died out. In the terrible fray, which 
has never been interrupted, we have suffered the wounds of injustice, 
particularly the misrepresentation of our role in the common task 
of bettering and enriching humanity. But should it be a matter of sur- 
prise? 

Today in spite of the new forms of community living and of dis- 
cord Spain remains loyal to its ancient principles. It would be to 
misrepresent facts to hide our Catholic position regarding internal 
life and, consequently, the international life of Spain. We are essen- 
tially a Christian nation, with a public life based on Catholic social 
and political principles and submissive to the eternal doctrines of 
Catholicism. We are a nation of outspoken religiosity which does 
not always compromise with some of the needs of present everyday 
life. 

Spain is a country spontaneously devoted to a religious way of life 
similar to that of any Christian nation of the thirteenth century. Al- 
though statistics published in Spain concerning individual conduct 
are not always encouraging, nevertheless if you examine Spanish life 
as a whole you will find it in unison with religion. The feasts of 
the Saints and the liturgical year are not only observed within the 
churches, but they spill out into the streets, at times with gay rejoic- 
ing, and they permeate daily life in minute ways, giving it an elegance 
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and purpose which move even the most hostile observer. We are a 
free country joyfully accepting the tempo of Lent, Easter, All Saints 
Day and the patron saints of our cities, a human country with great 
defects, but deeply religious, not only in exterior things but in the 
intimate details of Christian beliefs applied to life. 

Spain is a nation of religious freedom, but, more important to us, 
Spain is a country of religion. For the Spaniard, the intensity of re- 
ligion is a fact a thousand times more significant than the greater, or 
lesser, liberty to exercise this supreme vent of the spirit in one form 
or another. 

The Spaniard is religious in public life and his State is a Catholic 
State. This is so because of its historic evolution and in spite of oc- 
casional interruptions. At the same time in political life the things 
which belong to Caesar are completely free. The Spanish State has 
always been Catholic and has always held firmly to a belief in spir- 
itual things and their primacy. This attitude is not limited to the indi- 
vidual Spaniards for Spain as a nation possesses a social and political 
understanding of the duties of man when he enters into association 
with others to accomplish the high destiny of public life in harmony 
with revealed truth. 

There is a Catholicism which separates political philosophy from 
theology and which applies this separation not only to political re- 
gimes but even to the fields of culture and civilization. But this is not 
to be found in Spain which today as in the past upholds the ethic and 
religious character of temporal things, believing them inseparable 
from the historic ideal of Christianity. In the words of Americo Cas- 
tro, whom one may describe as a left-wing liberal, “The only culture 
which Spaniards truly wished to spread was that implicit in their 
Catholic Faith. Thus, the Society of Jesus, Spanish by origin, was 
attacked originally because of its ‘novelty.’ Thanks to the Jesuits 
and their Spanish form of attack, Catholicism survived in Southern 
Germany, in Lithuania and Poland. Together with its faith, Spain 
spread certain forms of expression, literary feeling, elegance and 
courtesy throughout Europe.” 

In addition to these fundamental theological differences there are 
political reasons why we have clashed in Europe with those peoples 
who set the style of the basic principles and ideas dominating modern 
times. As a result we are looked at askance; the Spaniard is unwel- 
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come to many, including some brother Catholics. We are denounced 
as extremists, violent in our thinking, and our great contribution to 
humanity is forgotten. I refer again, for example, to the founding 
of the American peoples, which Professor Lain Entralgo defines as the 
“determination to put the man of the new Continent on a level with 
universal History within Catholic faith and through the Spanish 
tongue,” and which Lain describes as “The formula of giving an In- 
dian the chance of being, with respect to the culture of our days, what 
the Inca Garcilaso was with respect to the faith of his own time.” 

One should not divorce historic Spain from the Spain of today so 
active in international life. To be true to ourselves in international 
life, we have tried to become ourselves once again in our national life. 
To many observers the Spanish regime may appear abnormal, so 
much weight having been given to the idea that only those States ~ 
which conform to the political creations of the Anglo-Saxon nations 
merit the term of State. I believe this to be one of the most delicate 
problems of today. Spain has avoided it through a political maneuver 
which, one day, will make many observers still antagonistic turn to- 
ward us with sympathy. 

It is difficult to set up any one form of national political life as 
a model for universal imitation. Not only is it difficult, it is, in fact, 
both indiscreet and fruitless. Political rules must be the results of 
experience, the sum total of many cases, the consequences of proven 
results rather than the mere academic application of political princi- 
ples. Anglo-Saxons, legitimately proud of what they have achieved 
in matters of State organization, have come to think of their formulas 
for liberty and representation as having universal application. For 
one long century most Spaniards believed this too. Brilliant men tried 
to apply these same principles in our country, and we have yet to be 
convinced of the results, for in general, these have not been good and 
have brought little public well-being to the Spanish people. For the 
last twenty odd years now, we have been following our own case with 


a pleasant surprise and reaching our own conclusions. 

Precisely because of this, a greater interest has been created in in- 
ternational life. Far from preventing us from joining in world trends, 
our recent experiments, without any need of political comedy for 
the pleasure of others, have made Spain aware to a greater degree of 
its duty to international service. 
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Our political liberation has brought us many enemies; eight years 
ago they were even more numerous. But today I believe a more lib- 
eral approach to this kind of problem is in favor. There are still, it 
is true, sectarians for whom the first duty is to impose their own po- 
litical ideology on other countries. When the day comes on which 
it will be only the Communists who follow this school we shall have 
have taken a great step toward a peace among men. For there are still 
schools of thought which, however generous, are equally determined 
to judge other governments and to grant or withhold approval only 
to the extent to which they coincide with their own ideas. This is a 
political principle lacking the physical cruelty of Communism but, 
in practice, with results about the same. These apparently level-headed 
and broad-minded men are determined to mold all countries to 

> their liking, forgetting to ask themselves just how far their theories 
can apply to other customs and to other histories. Next to Commu- 
nism they constitute one of the great scourges of humanity. 

Spain has taken a firm attitude toward both evils. It threw off Com- 
munism in 1936; it has fought off the imposition of alien political 
schools seeking to re-establish a political order capable of weakening 
it, of destroying its energy and of exposing it to final destruction. 
Filled with respect and admiration for the institutions of others, Spain 
is willing to follow the road to higher international order, but in so 
doing it will remain faithful to its principles and to its history. 

When I speak of Spain’s resolution to cooperate within its limited 
means in the solution of today’s problems with a sincere and profound 
appreciation of their gravity, I am referring particularly to that prob- 
lem which is uppermost in our minds: the division of the world into 
two camps, and the difficulty of accepting as sincere the statements of 
one of them—the Communist. Without belief in the sincerity of the 
other, it would really be very difficult to arrive at a solution. 

Through painful experience we know the dangers inherent in the 
expansion of one power, Russia, allied to an ideology—Communism. 
The Russian peril has existed before in history. But the alliance of 
a powerful Empire to an ideology born in special circumstances of 
industrial development in Europe and later extended to other conti- 
nents, is a new and dangerous event. It is an event demanding a 
powerful spiritual resistance and a limitless material effort on the 
part of those opposing it. It also requires all the maneuverings and 
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all the procedures of diplomacy in which we have faith and which 
we have been accustomed to follow. 

In Spain’s so-called Civil War we suffered a direct intervention 
of Communism which was more intense and violent than in Hungary. 
But Spain also had to face a universal belief that the Communism 
of over twenty years ago was a possible liberal force, primitive per- 
haps and favoring violence, but capable of evolution and even of join- 
ing in common action with liberal and democratic forces. It was the - 
time of Popular Fronts and under their protection the Communists 
acted in Spain. This brought them international tolerance on the part 
of many opposed to Communism but who thought it could be used as 
an instrument with which to defend liberty and democracy then un- 
der attack. We were the victims of the confusion and we are still 
suffering from the results. To a lesser degree Communism continues 
to inspire some to believe that it can be accepted as democratic. This 
idea is fast disappearing; but it still has some effect on the interna- 
tional stage. 

We are hopeful and, having examined the situation of the world, 
believe that today nations of our size must stand unreservedly at the 
side of those powers which politically, diplomatically and militarily 
oppose the positive menace of Soviet Communism. Of course, we un- 
derstand the necessity for high-level contacts to avoid greater evils 
and we want to believe that they will have good results. It is impos- 
sible to lose hope in the ability of man to remedy his own ills. But 
Spain’s mission is to cooperate fully and without hesitation in the 
great task of these nations, dedicated to a basic line of common 
life against the attack of that doctrine which for forty years has re- 
vealed itself in all its evil and in all its capacity to destroy. At this 
historic and decisive moment we do not believe it proper to weaken 
* through mental reservation the huge task of the free nations, espe- 
cially that of the United States, which has assumed the major role 
in the defense of civilization. 

It should be clear then how far Spain is from the so-called “neutral- 
ist” position which we think is a weakening element and an ally of 
the Communists, however sincere those who profess this belief. What- 
ever our national strength, our ability to arm and our historic cour- 
age, we know our all must be pressed into the service of the common 
cause. You do not have to be a great and powerful nation, nor even 
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to be a first-class power, to accept the task. On the contrary, we real- 
ize that even a minor slight to the common cause can be a contribution 
to the enemy. 

Through its policy of military bases and agreements with the 
United States, Spain is following a program of common action and 
cooperation. We do not lack enough imagination to criticize, like 
others, some of the diplomatic steps taken, to view the lag in arma- 
" ments with alarm, and to doubt certain signs of excessive confidence. 
But we continue to be morally associated with and to form part, al- 
most blindly, of the army of peace and international law. It is our 
only possible contribution to the maintenance of peace. The more 
we arm within our means, the less doubts we have regarding the value 
of conventional weapons in the atomic era, the better will we contrib- 


ute to positive results. 

If all nations, especially those of Europe, were to think along the 
same lines, the cause of peace would be advanced. This is far from 
the naive position of those who hold it possible to stand aloof from 
a power which today occupies the countries of Eastern Europe. This 
is a power which not only has enslaved Hungary, as we have seen all 
too clearly in the United Nations, where we placed our fingers on the 


wound, but has committed aggression against other European na- 
tions, among which one of the most important is Germany. When 
there is this utter lack of balance in the world, when on one side you 
have countries enjoying full international freedom and on the other a 
group of imprisoned nations occupied by a foreign power through 
military force, peace is difficult to achieve. 

Eight years ago, I estimated the population of the free European 
nations, if willing to organize a front against Russia, at approxi- 
mately two hundred and eighty million as against the inferior and 
not entirely enthusiastic population of the Soviet empire. Today the 
numbers are about the same. Then and now, what is needed is the will 
to apply this force, to channel it into effective use and, having it, to 
take on the common task. The Spanish position, although hampered 
by a national tendency to a somewhat lively imagination and by the 
suffering of historic ills, has been to take on these tasks energetically 
and to prove my theory with solid results. The Spanish frame of mind 
and the action of our government attest to what has been done. 

You are not only “neutralist” when you show your indifference to 
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the struggle between the powers of aggression and oppression and 
those of resistance. You are “neutralist” also if you contribute tim- 
idly or reluctantly to the common enterprise without bringing to it all 
your efforts. You are “‘neutralist” also when, instead of creating 
unanimity, you constantly criticize those who very especially are the 
leaders of resistance efforts. What can be more “neutralist” than to 
criticize the foreign policies of the United States, to establish an at- 
mosphere of doubt as to their effectiveness and to imply that you 
have mysterious remedies? As a seasoned observer of events from 
many vantage points for many years, as a person who has read much 
of history and who has pondered much on the many mistakes that 
have been made, I do not hesitate to say that I know of no country 
which since 1945 has suggested to the side of justice and reason a 
better policy than that whose maximum responsibility belongs to the 
United States. Furthermore, the example of two terrible wars, that of 
1914 and that of 1939, when the United States had not yet taken the 
lead in international politics does not guarantee confidence in other 
sources of inspiration, nor does it lead us to suspect that we have been 
unwise at this critical time. 

Let us then permit diplomacy to work. Let us cooperate with it. 
Let us not lose hope. We are not passionately against any nation 
or regime, and, in fact, other regimes are no concern of ours. But 
let us not accept easy solutions such as that hardy perennial, the out- 
lawing of atomic bombs, without taking necessary supervisory steps. 
Speaking before the United Nations I have compared this to the out- 
lawing of smoke to set the inhabitants at ease while allowing the fire 
to burn merrily away inside the house. Let us have confidence in 
those who are directing the complicated affairs of the world today and 
let us not hinder them with the wails of professional mourners; nor 
should we make their task more difficult with expressions of ineffec- 
tive humanitarianism which, as history has all too clearly shown, can 
prove in the long run to be no more than a cruel and empty dream. 

Although having a greater regard for civilized standards the Na- 
poleonic conquests a century and a half ago also entailed an intermi- 
nable war which ended in final martial liquidation. The exercise of 
violence upon free nations, especially in the form of the occupation 
of territories, always ends in an explosion. The case of Alsace and 
Lorraine, occupied by Prussia after the Franco-Prussian war of 1870, 
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was a remote but nevertheless effective cause of World War I and its 
consequences. If the military party had not influenced Chancellor 
Bismarck to deprive France of these provinces, perhaps European 
public feeling might have been different and fuel for the fire would 
not have been provided. And what a number of Alsaces and how 
many Lorraines have we not today. 

Let us hope that diplomatic moves will be sufficient to avoid a sim- 
ilar outcome to our problems. Let us believe that there is a reaction 
within the nations under Bolshevik oppression and that we can ex- 
pect changes in the foreign policies of the oppressor. But let us not 
cooperate with violence and let us not adopt dandified postures of 
indifference before the face of good and evil. 

Writing in the London Tablet, Christopher Hollis stated that the 
new atomic weapons have the effect of dissuading nations from war- 
like plans inasmuch as one of the traditional arguments in favor of 
war was that it could only be just if there was reasonable hope of 
achieving the sought-after results. In the past this was so. A war 
was started to reach some limited objective, the change of a province, 
the readjustment of frontiers. Even if the plan went wrong, in the 
final analysis there had been definite possibilities. According to 
Hollis, this argument is groundless today. Whatever the result of a 
new war, nothing remotely similar to the institutions which started 
the war would exist when it ended. Therefore, it is absurd for exist- 
ing national institutions to plead self-defense, and it would be an act 
of suicide for these very institutions to go to war today. 

This is a very clever and pragmatic idea. It should make policy 
leaders think; and we should congratulate ourselves if we found the 
idea universally accepted. Nevertheless, we should never abandon 
our practical and clear position, nor allow ourselves to be weakened 
by illusions. 

The rapprochement of the various European peoples, their coop- 
eration in more immediate problems and even their deliberate agree- 
ment as to the common task—and I speak with the concern of a con- 
tinental European—are definitely appealing to Spanish minds and, 
needless to say, harmonize with the universal movement directed by 
the United States toward greater guarantees for world peace. An 
expressive instance of this, pointed out but recently by our Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, is the close relationship between Spain and Por- 
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tugal. Toward this end our policy is not to discuss the personality of 
others or to criticize the political systems of friendly and neighbor- 
ing countries, and to expect that they do not discuss ours. Forget- 
ting many ancient historical problems, every day of less importance 
in the face of current events, we are searching for greater results in 
our common efforts, even when our rights are ignored, and we long 
for the re-establishment of law, because our confidence goes first to 
the legal sense of those nations with which we still have differences. 

Strongly connected with this paramount concern is another im- 
portant problem of international politics and, therefore, of the United 
Nations: the appearance of new States, particularly the Asian and 
African. A revolution has occurred in our day comparable to that 
which took place on the American continent about 1800 with the in- 
surrection of the colonies and culminating in the emancipation of 
those nations founded by Spain and Portugal. The peoples of the 
world are taking on a new form, truly a joyful event, a second Spring 
for the human race, impossible to prevent and unjust to oppose. In 
any case, realistically speaking, it was impossible for the liberal doc- 
trines professed by the great victorious nations of the first World War 
to be restricted to certain areas, Europe for instance, and to be the 
exclusive property of the Great Powers. These doctrines have won 
over a great part of the conscience of the world, and it should come 
as no surprise that even those peoples who had not been considered 
when they were first formulated should now demand their freedom. 

It was easy to foresee a movement rising from the Points of Presi- 
dent Wilson and the great pronouncement of 1939, and to predict 
that many new States would be created to join in the United Nations— 
new, not in the sense that history had no record of them, but new in 
the sense that they are now free peoples emancipated from that form 
of rule known as colonialism. 

We Spaniards have our own interpretation of colonial affairs. 
Whatever errors and mistakes we have committed can never erase 
Spain’s original work in America. Our brotherly union with nations 
of our own blood and our mixture, or mestizaje, fills us with pride 
as we observe other new movements emphasizing the equality of man, 
an equality which coincides with our highest spiritual convictions. 

Let us think along the lines of the nations which have just reached 
political majority to preserve them from the temptation of those ideas 
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which would mean the destruction of everything we have in common. 
Let us be considerate of their legitimate desires. Let us be brotherly, 
also, and point out to them the pitfalls of exaggeration and the neces- 
sity for law and order. Those nations, so freshly come to political 
power, should avoid all imitation of the violence which perhaps they 
themselves once felt at the hands of older States. It is not enough to 
have been politically captive yesterday to justify illegal expansion 
today, forgetting in the process all treaties and international law. 
Legal order is the concern of all. 

It is my belief that the world, old and new, should not be alarmed, 
that it should not give in to despair, nor to seek to avoid positive ac- 
tion. I have read in the pages of that master of politics, Thucydides, 
a description of Athens beset by the plague in the days of Pericles: 
“What was worse was the despair of man when he felt himself at- 
tacked; many, believing themselves stricken by death, did not oppose 
the evil.” “Many, believing themselves stricken by death”, said the 
great historian of Greece. Are there any among us who faced by organ- 
ized violence “believe themselves stricken by death” in spite of having 
a great wealth of defense at their disposal? If there are, do not 
count us Spaniards among them. 





In all its dealings with the belliger- 
ent powers, particularly Germany, 
during the Second World War, 
the Holy See stood for peace and 
the rights of man. 


THE CHURCH, GERMANY, AND 
THE NATURAL LAW 


KURT VON SCHUSCHNIGG 


“The national God has attacked Christianity on a 
broad front under different names. In Russia, he is 
called technical achievement and science, in Italy 
Duce, and in Germany ‘German Faith,’ ‘German 
Christianity’ or ‘the State’” (C. G. Junc, 1936) .* 


Can CATHOLICS BE TRUSTWORTHY subjects of the State? For one 
hundred years this heatedly discussed question has been the very 
center of acrimonious controversy among intellectuals and politically 
minded men. The answer has often echoed the bitter accusations 
which Bismarck had hurled against the Catholic members of the 
German Reichstag charging them with being abettors of a conspiracy 
against his life’ and the very existence of the newly founded German 
Empire. In fact, Bismarck went so far as to affirm publicly that in 
1870 the Franco-Prussian war had been forced on the French Em- 
peror by the Church, more specifically by the Pope and the Jesuits. 


Epitor’s note: This paper was read at the Convention of the American Catholic His- 
torical Association in December, 1957. 

1 Cf. Carol Gustav Jung (Swiss founder of the school of Analytical Psychology), Essays 
on Contemporary Events (Zurich, 1946; London: Kegan Paul, 1947), p. 13. 

2? Henry Edward Manning, The Vatican Decrees in Their Bearing on Civil Allegiance 
(New York: Catholic Publ. Society, 1875), p. 96. 
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Although he had certainly known better, he had brought himself “to 
believe that which he desired.” 

Bismarck could not possibly have imagined that years later a Rus- 
sian version of the calumny, adopted by some Western historians, 
would condemn the same Church once more for warmongering, or at 
least for being in sympathy with the warmongers, because of her 
interest in the downfall of Communist Russia; if this indictment 
were true, it would make the Papacy an ally of the conspiracy against 
peace, and an accomplice of aggression.” 

The Church is represented in international relations by the Holy 
See as a recognized subject of international law.‘ Furthermore, the 
Holy See is under legal obligation to stay clear of armed conflicts 
between nations; in other words it is subject to the rules which apply 
to permanently neutral powers, with all the rights and duties of a 
neutral. 

This article intends to examine, first, the position of the Church 
toward the resistance movements in defense of the basic rights of man 
as established by natural law; second, the limits put to this defense 
by the law of neutrality and the interpretation given to this law by 
the Holy See in its endeavors to serve the cause of international peace 
and justice. 

The generally hostile climate of the latter part of the nineteeyth 
century toward what was considered Church interference in political 
matters found its most violent expression in Bismarck’s Kulturkampf. 
In England it was reflected in Gladstone’s “Expostulations with the 
Catholics of the British Empire on the Decrees of the Vatican Coun- 
cil,” which developed the thesis that “it is impossible for Catholics 
to be loyal except at the cost of their fidelity to the Church, or faithful 
to the Church except at the cost of their loyalty to their country.” 
The fallacy in this nationalistic argument was shown by Cardinal 
Manning in his answer to Gladstone when he stated: “The civil allegi- 
ance of Catholics is neither more nor less divided than that of other 
men . . . the civil allegiance of no man is unlimited, since the civil 


8 Bernard Wall, The Vatican Story (New York: Harper, 1956), Chapter, “Kremlin and 
Vatican,” p. 142; A. J. May, Europe and Two World Wars (New York: Scribner, 1947), 
pp. 365 ff.; Camille Cianfarra, The Vatican and the War (New York: Dutton & Co., 
1944), p. 273. 

4 Hans Kelsen, Principles of International Law (New York: Rinehart), p. 159. 

5 Cf. H. E. Manning, op. cit., Introduction, p. 8. 
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allegiance of all men . . . who are governed by conscience is in the 
same sense divided.”’ Dealing with the same question, John Henry 
Newman, later to become Cardinal, wrote an open letter to the Duke 
of Norfolk which was to prove to be one of the most inspiring essays 
ever written on the law of conscience. Binding on all men who believe 
in divine authority, Protestants and Catholics alike, this law, he de- 
clared, sets the limit for any allegiance, because “the rule and 
measure of duty is not utility nor expedience, nor the happiness of the 
greatest number, nor State convenience, nor fitness, order and the 
pulchrum . . . conscience is not the creation of man, not a desire to 
be consistent with oneself, but it is a messenger from Him, who, in 
nature and in grace, speaks to us behind a veil, and teaches and rules 
us by his representatives.”’ It is never lawful, Cardinal Newman 
continued, to go against conscience, which in the words of St. Thomas 
“is the practical judgment or dictate of reason, by which we judge 
what hic et nunc is to be done as being good, or to be avoided as evil.” 

The same Church, accused in the nineteenth century of destroying 
national loyalties because of her supranational regimen and her in- 
ternational discipline, subsequently found herself for exactly the 
same reason bitterly attacked from diametrically opposed sides. This 
holds true particularly for the years before, during and immediately 
after the second World War. Under fire by the Soviets and their 
friends as pro-Fascist, by Hitler and his followers as pro-Communist,” 
she met with severe criticism because of so-called compromises, such 
as the Lateran Treaties, the Hitler Concordat, the late Cardinal In- 
nitzer’s leniency toward Nazism in Vienna immediately after the 
Anschluss in March, 1938, the attitude of the French hierarchy under 
Pétain, and similar instances; furthermore, the Church was censured 
because of her lack of resistance, even because of her alleged com- 
pliance with crimes against humanity. Against these often contra- 
dictory accusations stands the testimony of living witnesses, the sad 
chronicle of prisons, concentration camps and graveyards, of show 
trials and campaigns of defamation, of an abundance of documentary 


6 Ibid., p. 9. 

T Ibid., p. 63. 

8 Cf. The Persecution of the Catholic Church in the Third Reich, Facts and Documents 
(London: Burns Oates, 1940), quotations from Der Voelkische Beobachter and Das 
Schwarze Korps, July 14, 1935, April 23, 1935, and October 21, 1936, p. 415. 
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evidence relating to outright persecution’ and of vigorous public pro- 
tests in pastoral letters by members of the hierarchy.” 

There is no need of discussing the existence and the characteristics 
of political resistance movements in all German-occupied territories, 
including Germany herself. The facts are well established.** Nor is 
there any necessity of reflecting on the undeniable fact that practicing 
Christians of all denominations took an active and numerically sig- 
nificant part in organized resistance and had to pay a high price 
for their role; in some cases leading churchmen, such as the late 
Cardinals Faulhaber, Galen, and Preysing, were later singled out for 
punishment, obviously for reasons of political expedience. It is well 
known that Col. Klaus Stauffenberg, who on July 2, 1944, attempted 
to take the life of the tyrant, was a practicing Catholic, as were quite 
a number of the executed victims of Hitler’s revenge. Thousands of 
priests and sisters of Polish, Czech, French, Austrian, Flemish, and 
German origin stood out as symbols of courage, loyalty and perse- 
verance, or, and this is true especially of the Italians, offered at their 
own risk asylum and support for their cruelly persecuted Jewish 
fellow men.” This was not done merely for the record or for the 
purpose of making proselytes, but simply in obedience to the com- 
mand of conscience which assigned them their natural place within 
the resistance. 

What matters for our purpose, however, is not the position taken 
by a single individual or a group of people, be it the clandestine 





® Ibid.; cf. Johannes Neuhaeusler, Kreuz und Hakenkreuz, der Kampf des National- 
sozialismus gegen die Katholische Kirche und der kirchliche Widerstand (Muenchen: 
Verlag der Kathol. Kirche, 1946; Auslieferung J. Pfeiffer). 

In his allocution to the Sacred College, June 2, 1945, Pope Pius XII referred to a total 
number of 2800 Polish ecclesiastics and religious held in the concentration camp of 
Dachau; only 816 among them were liberated alive in April, 1945; 480 German speaking 
priests and ministers were detained in the same camp, 45 among them being Protestants, 
the others Catholics; cf. Pater Lenz, Christus in Dachau (Wien: Libri Catholici, Selbst- 
verlag, 1956), containing a complete list of names. Cf. Nazi Conspiracy and Aggression, 
Vol. I (Washington, D. C.: U.S. Govt. Printing Office), pp. 263-295. 

10Hans Rothfels, Die Deutsche Opposition gegen Hitler (Krefeld: Scherpe-Verlag, 
1951), p. 52. 

11 Cf. Bibliographic Notes to this paper; cf. Friedrich Engel-Janosi, “Remarks on the 
Austrian Resistance,” Journal of Central European Affairs, XIll, No. 2 (July, 1953), 
105-122. 


12 Cf, B. Wall, op. cit., p. 89; C. Cianfarra, op. cit., p. 132; Philipp Friedman, Their 
Brother's Keepers (New York: Crown Publishers, 1957), pp. 72 ff. 
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work of writers, the revolt of soldiers, or even the opposition of a 
bishop openly challenging immoral laws and condemned practices. 
The question is rather what has been the policy of the Holy See in 
defense of natural law against the assaults of tyranny, with special 
attention to the German sector and the efforts of an organized German 
resistance. 

Such an examination should, first, attempt to analyze the official 
acts and pronouncements of the Holy See in those decisive years 
which Gaetano Salvemini, an antifascist and anticlerical historian, de- 
scribed correctly as “the prelude to war’ and which cover the last 
decade before the actual collapse of the established European order 
under the onslaught of unprovoked aggression. Second, it should 
evaluate the policy of the Holy See and its neutral Vatican-City-State 
during the war, in view of its exposed geographic location and ex- 
tremely delicate international position. 

The coming into power of totalitarian regimes inevitably affected 
the whole intricate complex of Church-State relations in the most 
serious way. “Political Catholicism” became once more the battle 
cry in violent campaigns launched against Church agencies on behalf 
of the claim for the omnipotence of the State. This omnipotent State 
appeared to the masses as the ultimate rationalization either of a 
victorious social class, or of a superior race, or of a perfect ethnic 
community. International socialism of the traditional orthodox Marx- 
ist brand had outmaneuvered, at least for the time being, the revision- 
ist social democrats on the European continent by its materialization 
in the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics. On the other hand, anti- 
Marxist national socialism had conquered Germany and Italy, where 
fascism, the brainchild of Mussolini, the former rabidly anticlerical 
and Marxist editor-in-chief of the leading Italian socialist paper 
Avanti, served in many respects as the milder pattern for the later 
uncompromising German version. 

The two opposing brands of Socialism had basic agnosticism in 
common; they deified the State and the Nation, glorified violence, and 
developed their own concept of international law and morality. As a 
consequence, relentless war was declared against the “Church talking 
politics” (politisierende Kirche), simply because the Church, in doc- 
trine and tradition, stood diametrically opposed to the basic tenets 
~ 38 Gaetano Salvemini, Prelude to World War Il (New York: Doubleday, 1954). 
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and methods of the new regimes. Looked at in retrospect it is quite 
clear that the Church was expected to offer resistance in defense of 
the sacred premises of natural law; it is understandable that politi- 
cal moves which could be interpreted as softness and too much yield- 
ing to the evil by way of compromise were afterwards scrutinized in 
a highly critical vein. However, political decisions must be judged 
in their contemporary surroundings, and the Papacy after all does not 
claim infallibility in politics. Besides, this charge of weak compli- 
ance on the part of the Church, if combined with censure of so-called 
politica) Catholicism, obviously misses the point since only a Church 
concerned with and “talking politics” could possibly offer effective 
resistance. 

Moreover, there is not the slightest evidence of any attempt on the 
part of the Church to compromise on principles, or of any program 
of Church policy which would have tried to reconcile what was irre- 
concilable as to its very nature. On the other hand, there were 
definite attempts to find a modus vivendi in order to save the basic 
requirements necessary for the Church’s existence in hostile surround- 
ings. The outstanding examples of such attempts were the Concordats 
with Italy in 1929 and with Germany in 1933. If Soviet Russia, fol- 
lowing the tactics of Hitler, had taken the initiative in suggesting 
negotiations for a Concordat, there is every reason to assume that the 
Holy See would have reacted favorably in the same way and on the 
same grounds as it did in the case of the Italian and German prece- 
dents. There is no doubt either that the final result would have been 
the same, since nonobservance of the pacta sunt servanda rule is a 
necessary corollary of totalitarian claims and extreme positivist 
views. It goes without saying that totalitarian and absolutist concepts 
should not be confused since they belong to different categories, the 
former being concerned with the extent, the latter with the organiza- 
tion, of power. They may, but should not coincide in methods and 
objectives. 

Finally, there is much documentary evidence of the firm stand of 
the Holy See in defense of the basic rights of man irrespective of his 
religious affiliation. It was this challenge which caused the vitriolic 
attacks on the Papacy and, as in the case of Germany, outright Church 
persecution. Alfred Rosenberg made it quite clear in his Myth of the 
Twentieth Century, written in 1930, that he held the cosmopolitan 
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universality of the Church to be incompatible with racial conscious- 
ness; association with Marxists and Jews and the placing of religious 
values above national ones, in his opinion, makes the Church an un- 
scrupulous advocate of high treason as a legitimate method of poli- 
tics.* In the same vein Hitler expressed in February, 1938, his firm 
decision to carry on his work without the aid of the Churches and, if 
necessary, against them.” This threat would not have made sense 
unless provoked by, and directed against, an actual resistance. 

A clear statement of the Catholic position was laid down by the 
French episcopate in its plenary assembly of July, 1941, reaffirming 
the two basic principles which regulate Church-State relations: re- 
spect for the established power, and the independence of the Church 
(Loyalisme sans inféodation).** When later accused of collaboration 
with the Pétain regime, the Church referred to the irrelevance of the 
de jure or de facto character of a government in power which was 
recognized by the belligerents, including the United States and Great 
Britain. The Church must “talk politics” under any regime in defense 
of her spiritual independence. It is of course true that the Catholic 
Church has lived and lives now under diverse forms of government; 
this involves establishing relations with the State irrespective of its 
political organization; furthermore, it is quite natural that the Church 
and the men who represent the Church should endorse a friendly 
temporal authority, and fight a hostile one. Finally, it is also true 
that regardless of whether the climate is friendly or hostile, and in 
spite of possible material losses, the Church is expected to rise in 
defense of the fundamental rights of man. 

The history of the Church’s resistance to oppressive regimes in 
our time is apparent throughout the period preceding the outbreak 
of the second World War; differing as to the degree of intensity it 
follows pretty much the same pattern in all the nations concerned. 

14 Alfred Rosenberg’s best-known books are The Myth of the 20th Century (1930), 
and To the Obscurantists of Our Time (1935), written in reply to the condemnation of 
his Myth by the Catholic Church. Cf. The Third Reich, a Study published under the 
auspices of the International Council for philosophic and humanistic studies and with 
the assistance of UNESCO (New York: Praeger, 1955): Robert d'Harcourt on “National 
Socialism and the Catholic Church,” pp. 799 ff. 

15 Cf. Kurt v. Schuschnigg, Austrian Requiem, Eng. trans. (New York: Putnam, 1946), 

. 14. 
: 16 Cf. Msgr. Guerry, Le réle de ['épiscopat francais sous foccupation allemande (Lille: 
Editions Comprendre, 1945), pp. 13, 16 ff. 
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The policy of the Holy See under Piux XI and Pius XII in all prin- 
cipal matters moved along the same lines, inspired by the same 
motives and basic objectives. Invariably it was not the question of 
subsidies, financial or judicial exemptions and historic privileges, 
but the claim on the part of the State to a monopoly in education, 
the defense of the human rights of the victims of persecution, and the 
fight for survival of a politically independent “Catholic Action” 
which stood at the beginning of determined and uncompromising 
opposition. To the degree that the State proceeded to violate basic 
commands of natural law, the Church explicitly authorized civil dis- 
obedience by declaring unjust laws to be not binding in conscience. 
In other words, the Church went beyond mere opposition and called 
for passive resistance. 

Among other instances of passive resistance under extremely difh- 
cult conditions in Germany the case of Bishop Sproll of Rottenburg 
deserves to be mentioned. Because of his nonparticipation in the so- 
called free elections of April 10, 1938," branded as a traitor and 
public enemy “who grossly neglects his State and political duties” he 
was forced to leave his diocese. On instructions of the Holy See he 
returned to his residence; after violent mob attacks, arranged with 
the compliance of the local authorities on July 16 and the following 
days, and after being grossly insulted and attacked bodily he was 
finally expelled on Government orders from the State of Wuerttem- 
berg.” A few years later the French hierarchy protested against a 
law concerning the mobilization of French youth for forced labor 
in Germany, enacted in February, 1943 by the Laval government, 
and explicitly declared this law as not binding in conscience.** There 
are numerous other cases, especially those related to matters of racial 
persecution, practices of retaliation, euthanasia, and all kinds of 
crimes against humanity, which caused the Church to authorize and 
encourige passive resistance. The mosi authentic expression of this 
right was formulated in the encyclical Mit brennender Sorge of 
March, 1937, on the state of the Church in Germany. This encyclical 

17 The elections for the Reichstag were held in combination with a plebiscite in which 
the German electorate was asked to vote Yes or No in approval or rejection of the 
(accomplished) Austrian Anschluss within the Greater German Reich. 

18 Cf. The Persecution of the Catholic Church, op. cit., pp. 254 ff,; Nazi Conspiracy, 
op. cit., pp. 263-295. 

19 Cf. Msgr. Guerry, op. cit., pp. 5, 13. 
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explicitly condemned the “enrollments of pupils which have just 
taken place in circumstances of notorious coercion” by unlawful op- 
pression of Catholic public schools, and declared the respective laws 
to be “the effects of violence and void of all legality.”” 

This encyclical, as is well known, was promulgated in protest 
against the flagrant violations of the Reichs-Concordat, signed and 
ratified in 1933. What had actually happened were not merely viola- 
tions, but, indeed, a complete and predetermined break with virtually 
all the stipulations with the sole exception of the clause regarding 
continued mutual diplomatic relations. The then German Vice- 
Chancellor, Franz von Papen, who had negotiated and signed the Con- 
cordat on behalf of Hitler, writes in his Memoirs: “Suggestions that 
my visit to Rome, and the subsequent signing of the Concordat were 
planned by me as a trap are rubbish. . .. Was Hitler’s agreement 
pure deceit? This is a question I have been often asked.” 

There is, in my opinion, no valid reason to dispute in this instance 
the bona fide intention of Herr von Papen. But there is certainly 
every reason to believe that Hitler never took the matter seriously 
from the very beginning, and acted in outright bad faith. This 
was also, soon after the signature of the treaty, the well-substantiated 
opinion of the Holy See.** 

It must be said that this Concordat of 1933 was felt as a severe 
shock and even a setback for those engaged outside of Germany in the 
desperate struggle against Hitler’s spell. Until this day it is some- 
times interpreted as an act which give respectability to the German 
regime, since the Vatican, it is maintained, was the first power to 
enter into international relations with Hitler.** However, it is only 
fair to acknowledge that the Holy See could hardly afford to reject 
suggestions from a foreign government on how to improve Church- 
State relations. 

This is all the more true since the suggestion originated with 
a government with whom all powers maintained diplomatic relations; 
in entering negotiations the Holy See resumed contacts on the basis 


20 Cf. The Persecution of the Catholic Church, op. cit., App. Il, pp. 523 ff, 532-3. 

21 Cf. Franz v. Papen, Memoirs (New York: Dutton, 1953), pp. 278 ff. 

22 This writer's personal interview with the Cardinal Secretary of State, Eugenio 
Pacelli, on the occasion of an Austrian State visit in Rome, November, 1934. 


28 Cf. Koppel S. Pinson, Modern Germany (New York: Macmillan, 1954), p. 515. 
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of proposals worked out in the pre-Nazi period several years before. 
Furthermore, the Concordat, meant to protect the interests and rights 
of twenty million German Catholics who faced discrimination and 
open persecution, actually merely replaced and implemented previ- 
ously enacted treaties which since 1918 had been concluded with the 
German Laender of Bavaria (1924), Prussia (1929), Anhalt (1932) 
and Baden (1932). Finally it must be realized that the Holy See, 
advised by the late Archbishop of Freiburg, Msgr. Groeber, “wished 
to spare the loyal German Catholics, as far as humanly possible, the 
strain and sufferings which otherwise at that time and in those circum- 
stances must certainly have been expected.” 

_ When these expectations failed to be fulfilled and diplomatic inter- 
ventions had led nowhere, the Holy See in its encyclical, Mit bren- 
nender Sorge (March, 1937), condemned the German regime as 
intrinsically perverse; in the same way and for the same reasons it 
condemned the Communist theory and practice in its encyclical, 
Divini Redemptoris (March, 1937), even as it had condemned ten 
years earlier the philosophy of Charles Maurras (Action Frangaise), 
and long before him the political doctrines of Machiavelli.” 

It is true that unlike the case of Germany and Soviet Russia, a 
modus vivendi had been established between the Church and the 
Fascist government, and that part of the Italian clergy, including 
some Italian bishops, appeared openly in favor of the regime in 
power. However, the Holy See, anxious to protect the independence 
and the rights of the Church, from the very beginning took a detached 
and critical attitude. The Lateran treaties and the simultaneously 
concluded Italian Concordat have re-established normal relations 
between Italy and the Holy See which had been interrupted since 
1870. After all, these treaties were to survive the Fascist regime and, 
incorporated into the new Italian constitution, were to create a legal 
situation which is generally recognized in present international rela- 
tions. In 1929, when the Lateran treaties were concluded, the events 
of 1939 and World War II were hardly foreseeable. However, in 
view of these later events, it is difficult to understand why it should 


24 Cf. Encyclical Mit brennender Sorge; The Persecution of the Catholic Church, op. 
cit., App. II, p. 523. 

25 Cf. Charles Pichon, The Vatican and Its Role in World Affairs (New York: Dutton, 
1950), p. 318. 
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have been wiser to reject Mussolini’s willingness to settle an issue 
which the Holy See had been striving to settle throughout the many 
years of its virtual captivity. Moreover, these treaties of the Holy See 
neither endorsed the Italian political regime nor compromised on 
principles. Fascist interference with matters of Catholic education 
and freedom of association was formerly rebuked in the encyclicals 
Divini Illius Magistri, issued shortly after the Lateran Treaties were 
signed in December, 1929, and Non abbiamo bisogno, concerning the 
freedom of Catholic Action, issued in June, 1931.” 

When Italy adopted some anti-Jewish measures in November, 
1938, seemingly prepared to follow the disastrous pattern of national- 
socialist Germany, the Pope protested solemnly and publicly and the 
relations between Vatican and Palazzo Venezia approached the break- 
ing point. As a matter of fact, I vividly remember that as early as 
1937 Mussolini had complained bitterly about what he called the 
stubbornness of “the old man in the Vatican.” If an open conflict 
was prevented before the death of Pius XI, it was mainly because 
the Italian government chose practically to abandon the preposterous 
path of racial legislation, or at least its application and enforcement, 
against the suggestions of her German ally.” 

On the eve of the war, in May, 1939, the Holy See instructed its 
representatives in Berlin, Paris, London, Rome and Warsaw to convey 
Pius XII’s urgent personal appeal to abstain from rash decisions 
that might lead to an armed conflict. The Holy See also offered its 
good offices for arranging multilateral international contacts and 
the Pope himself referred publicly to his peace initiative within the 
limits of the Lateran treaties which prevented direct intervention on 
the part of the Holy See in temporal conflicts between the powers, 
unless this intervention were specifically requested.“ These peace 
efforts were answered by vague assurances on the part of the govern- 
ments addressed that none of them wanted war, but they proved futile. 
As early as in his Easter sermon of 1939, the Pope had pointed out 
the imminent danger: “How is peace possible, if pacts solemnly 
sanctioned and the plighted word have lost that security and value 


26 Cf. C. Cianfarra, op. cit., p. 297. 
27 Ibid., pp. 94 ff., 133 #f., 143 ff. 
28] bid., pp. 167 ff., 177; Art. XXIV Lateran Treaties quoted, p. 168. 
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which are the indispensable bases of reciprocal confidence. . 
This warning was caused by the previous invasions of Czechoslovakia 
and Albania. Although for legal and political reasons the Holy See 
was deprived of the possibility of passing express judgment on the 
territorial claims of the powers, it nevertheless put the full weight of 
its authority behind those forces which were trying to prevent war. 

During the war the Holy See found itself for obvious reasons in 
an extremely difficult and delicate position. It continued to maintain 
diplomatic relations with both sides. It is not the objective of this 
article to analyze the different moves of papal diplomacy during 
the war, or the results of repeated diplomatic interventions in Berlin 
and Rome. It is of significance that the Axis Powers during the war 
were at one time or another represented at the Holy See by such men 
as Dino Alfieri, Galeazzo Ciano, Bernardo Attolico, and Ernst von 
Weizsaecker, the former Under-Secretary of the Wilhelmstrasse. 

The question is rather, How far did the Holy See go in identifying 
itself with legitimate national resistance to flagrant violations of in- 
ternational legal principles in war time? The Holy See aimed, first, 
at the maintenance of international peace, and then, after the com- 
bined German-Russian aggression against Poland, at the limitation of 
the war and the humanization of warfare. The resistance movements 
in war-stricken nations stood for the same basic objectives, although 
partly for different motives. Among the earliest resistance move- 
ments was the German military opposition, directed against the war 
policy, the further extension of the war, and the conduct of war in 
violation of the rules of warfare.* It was in the early months of the 
war, between September, 1939, and April, 1940, that the German 
military opposition attempted to stem the tide of disaster by estab- 
lishing contact with England through Vatican channels. When it 
became clear that Hitler’s war would not stop with the suppression of 
Poland, the next step to be expected being an invasion of France and 


29 Ibid., p. 162. 

30 John W. Wheeler-Bennett, The Nemesis of Power (London: Macmillan, 1953), on 
the military and civilian resistance movement, pp. 453, 456 ff.; Hans Rothfels, op cit., on 
the military sector, pp. 79 ff.; on “The Kreisauer Kreis,” pp. 135 ff.; Fabian v. Schla- 
brendorff, Offiziere gegen Hitler (Zurich: Europa-Verlag, 1946), Eng. trans., They Almost 
Killed Hitler (New York, 1947), with a preface by Gen. B. Donovan; Die Vollmacht 
des Gewissens (Muenchen: Europaeische Publikation e.V., 1956), with a preface by 
Fed. President Theodor Heuss; Erich Kordt, Nicht aus den Akten (Stuttgart: Union 
Deutsche Verlagsanstalt, 1950), pp. 232 ff. 
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possibly England via Belgium and Holland, the men of the military 
opposition in Germany tried desperately to investigate the possibili- 
ties and conditions of a peace treaty to be concluded by a new German 
Government and which could only come about as the result of a mili- 
tary coup d'état. The entire plan depended, first, upon prevention 
of the planned offensive action against the Western powers scheduled 
for the springtime of 1940, and second, on the favorable disposition . 
of the British Government toward the policy of the German military’ 
opposition and the prospective future German government. Since it 
was technically impractical to arrange matters with London directly, 
the leading men of the German military resistance conceived the idea 
of soliciting the good offices and, if possible, the mediation of the 
Vatican. These were the same men who later on masterminded the 
abortive military revolt of July, 1944, a project which included tyran- 
nicide as the ultima ratio. As a consequence of the failure of this 
revolt very few of these men are still alive; most of them, after cruel 
torture, fell victims of the bloody retaliation. Two among them sur- 
vived: Fabian von Schlabrendorff,” now a lawyer in Wiesbaden, and 
Josef Mueller, later a Bavarian State-Minister and attorney in Mu- 
nich. Dr. Mueller had been the contact man between the German 
military opposition and the Vatican. 

Among the German personalities who initiated, or at least gave 
active assistance and support to the action, was the head of the mili- 
tary opposition, Colonel General Ludwig Beck, the former Chief of 
Staff, an internationally recognized authority in military matters, 
who had resigned shortly before the outbreak of the war. Another 
was his chief executive assistant, Major General Hans Oster, who 
served under Admiral Wilhelm Canaris in the Central Military Intel- 
ligence Office. None of them, except Mueller, was a Catholic. 

Dr. Mueller, a practicing lawyer, was commissioned as an officer 
in the Intelligence service in order to enable him to pass freely over 
the frontier without police interference. He was picked for his job 
because of his former professional relations with Church authorities. 
His pertinent instructions were, first to explore the willingness of the 
Holy See to act as a mediator in peace talks with England, and, sec- 
ond, to find out through the good offices of the Holy See the conditions 


51 A list of the leading victims of the revenge in Schlabrendorff, op. cit., pp. 195-202. 
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on the part of England for entering into peace negotiations with a 
new German government. In case of a positive reply, the Holy See and 
Great Britain were to be told that Hitler would be induced to resign, 
that General Beck would establish a military regime for a transi- 
tional period only, and that after the armistice a democratic consti- 
tution would be established within one year, provided an over-all 
agreement about the definite territorial stipulations of a final peace 
treaty could be obtained. In broadly outlined terms the German | 
partner proposed the restoration of independent Polish and Czecho- 
slovakian nations and a free plebiscite in Austria, very probably also 
border rectifications of the eastern German frontiers as they had 
existed in 1937. 

Dr. Mueller, in conformity with his instructions, established con- 
tact with the Holy See in various journeys to Rome between October, 
1939, and April, 1940. The results were submitted in a comprehen- 
sive report, called Report X, to General Beck who forwarded it on 
April 4, 1940, through General Guerry Thomas, head of the logistics 
department, to the Chief of Staff of the German armed forces, General 
Franz Halder. Ulrich von Hassel, the former German Ambassador in 
Italy, was among other persons likewise informed. General Halder 
testified on September 2, 1948, that he had personally conveyed Re- 
port X to the then Commander in Chief of the German Army, General 
Heinrich von Brauchitsch, for the obvious purpose of suggesting a 
postponement on the western offensive which had been fixed for the 
beginning of May, 1940. General Brauchitsch bluntly rejected any 
cooperation, refusing to have any part in what he called an open act 
of treason.” Nevertheless, he made no further investigation and 
failed to report the matter to Hitler. General Halder in principle 
endorsed the project of the military opposition, but remained in- 
active. The German military machine, soon after set in motion, rolled 
over neutral Holland and Belgium, crushed France, threatened Eng- 
land; almost five more years were to pass and many millions of lives 
were to be lost before the bitter end that had been foreseen in its 
consequences for Germany and for the entire world by those who 
made honest efforts to bring an early end to the slaughter. Among 
them had been the Holy See. 


32. Cf. Die Vollmacht des Gewissens, op. cit., pp. 467 ff.; Wheeler-Bennett, op. cit., 
pp. 457, 472, 492, 506. 
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Although the documentary evidence concerning the conversations 
in Rome in the fall and winter of 1939-40, as well as the final Report 
X, is based on later testimony, and therefore relies largely on the 
memory of the survivors, a thorough investigation which made ample 
use of German as well as English sources allows a fairly accurate 
reconstruction of the actual happenings, the procedures chosen, and 
the results.” It is established that the Pope did not receive Dr. 
Mueller in personal audience; however, it is further established that 
through known intermediaries the Pope declared himself prepared 
to forward German messages and inquiries to the British government 
and to receive and forward the British answers to the trustee of the 
German General Beck in Rome. For this purpose the Holy See used 
the diplomatic services of Sir Francis d’Arcy Godolphin Osborne, 
the accredited British Minister to the Holy See. It is further estab- 
lished that the British government reacted favorably in principle to 
the initiative. These facts are corroborated by the Vatican partners of 
Dr. Mueller’s interviews in Rome. 

The results of these contacts, as far as inquiries and answers are 
concerned, materialized by the end of January, 1940. The prelimi- 
nary conditions agreed on by both sides were, first, the abolishment of 
the Hitler regime and of the National-Socialist rule in Germany; 
second, the cancelling of plans regarding a military offensive against 
France whose preparation was known to London. These conditions 
accepted, later negotiations were to be based by and large on the 
restoration of the German borders of 1937, with the possibility of 
local free plebiscites to be arranged by mutual agreement. The en- 
visaged procedure provided that as a first step, after the change of 
government in Germany, the Holy See would publicly suggest a gen- 
eral armistice; the British government would then positively respond 
to this suggestion and induce France to do likewise.” 

These preliminary results, laid down in what might be called a 
gentlemen’s agreement, were backed up by the authority of the Pope 
who certainly would not have been willing to act as a mediator if it 


88 Die Vollmacht des Gewissens, op. cit.; Kurt Sendtner, Die Deutsche Militaeropposi- 
tion im ersten Kriegsjahr; die roemischen Friedensgesprache, pp. 383 ff., 436 ff. 

34 Jbid., pp. 454 ff. “Report X” is not available, but oral testimony corroborates the 
statement of Dr. Mueller; cf. Ulrich v. Hassel, Vom anderen Deutschland (aus nachge- 
lassenen Tagebuechern; Zurich, 1946); cf. Osservatore Romano, Feb. 11, 1946. 
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had not been in the higher interests of world peace, in other words, 
for a worthy cause, presented by reliable and serious partners. What 
the final result would be depended entirely on the further action of 
the German High Command and that of the German military oppo- 
sition. It may be added that information even of the approximate 
date and the exact direction of the imminent western offensive was 
channeled to London through other German sources. This offensive 
started on May 10, 1940. On that day the fate of the peace nego- 
tiations was sealed.” It seems that the German resistance planned 
to resume the contacts with the Holy See in October, 1941, through 
Dr. Friedrich Fiinder in Vienna, according to the recently published 
second volume of his memoirs. However, this project did not materi- 
alize, probably because the Secret Police, informed by undercover 
agents, had become suspicious.” An array of further details does not 
serve the purpose of this paper. What matters is the fact that the 
Holy See gave full support within the limits of its possibilities to the 
efforts of the German military opposition during the war. This was 
a very delicate problem. The Holy See is subject to the rules of 
neutrality law; it maintained diplomatic relations with the govern- 
ment which was de jure and de facto in control of Germany. In peace 
as well as in war direct or indirect support of revolutionary move- 
ments in foreign countries is interpreted as a hostile act, and a breach 
of neutrality. 

A neutral power is not supposed to pass judgment on the character 
of a war as just or unjust. As a matter of fact, the Holy See did not 
and could not possibly express its opinion on territorial questions 
~ 38 Dr. Mueller, later accused of treason for having communicated the exact date of 
the imminent invasion of the western countries to his Roman partners, could not possibly 
have given this information, because his last visit to Rome was in April, 1940, and the 
exact date of the start (May 10) had not been fixed before May 7. Even if he had given 
this information, he would have acted in legitimate support of the cause of peace within 
the policy of the German resistance. However, General Oster informed the Military 
Attaché of the Netherlands in Berlin on the evening of May 9 about the imminent attack 
which was scheduled for May 10. Cf. Die Vollmacht des Gewissens, op. cit., p. 498; Max 


Pribilla, S.J., on “Der Eid nach der Lehre der katholischen Moraltheologie,” pp. 159 f., 
and Walter Kuenneth on “Die evangelisch-lutherische Theologie und das Widerstands- 
recht,” pp. 164 ff. 

36 Cf. Die Furche (Wien), XIII, No. 47 (November 23, 1957), 3. One of the Gestapo 
agents was Dr. Keller, a former Catholic priest, who had transmitted in the fall of 1939 
detailed information about the German military opposition, including the peace talks in 
Rome, to the secret police in Berlin. Cf. Die Vollmacht des Gewissens, op. cit., p. 453, 
and information from the Institut fuer Zeitgeschichte, Muenchen, December 13, 1957. 
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during the war. But it clearly and quite consistently sided in defense 
of natural law with those forces in Germany which rallied the re- 
sistance against an interpretation of national and international law 
which, in fact, advocated lawlessness and the “might makes right” 
principle, repeatedly and explicitly condemned in papal encyclicals. 

If the defense of the natural law is admitted to be valid and even 
necessary against unjust positive law on a national level, all the more 
so is it needed in the field of international law and international rela- 
tions. It was in the course of this defense that the Holy See decided 
to act without precedent in a way that according to ordinary standards 
and in normal circumstances constituted a technical violation of the 
traditional rules of neutrality; it proceeded without consideration of 
the political risk involved in view of its extremely delicate position. 

The final question, whether or not the Holy See, throughout the 
critical years from the conclusion of the Lateran Treaties to the end 
of the war, stood for the rights of man and a free society, demands 
objectively an unqualified answer in the affirmative. The Holy See 
cannot be expected to side with regimes which embark on open per- 
secution of the Church and all forms of organized religion. It never 
has so acted, whether it was dealing with France, Mexico, Spain, 


Russia or Germany. On the other hand, the Holy See and its moral 
authority has proved to be a valuable ally in the defense of peace 
and natural law. Its historic record, from the Lateran Treaties in 
1929 to the end of the second World War, shows a clear stand against 
reaction and for resistance, in other words, against compromise in 


matters of principle. 
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If religious values should become 
pivotal in the American way of 
life, Catholicism may prove to be 
the institution best able to inte- 
grate our culture. 


RELIGION: INTEGRATOR 
OF THE CULTURE? 


Ir 1s A COMMONPLACE OBSERVATION of social scientists that we 
Americans are living in a highly diversified sociocultural system, 
but that we manage somehow to maintain unity in the midst of this 
diversity. A curious and relevant question often arises among socio- 
logical theorists: How can this unity be maximized without sacrificing 


the diversity? Sociologists of religion ask the further question: Can 
religion act as an integrator of the personality, the society, and the 
culture in a pluralistic system such as ours? Can religion—which 
Pope Pius XI called the “vital force” of society'—promote socio- 
cultural integration and at the same time preserve the rich differences 
of values, institutions, groups and functions, that are characteristic 
of America? Would the typically conservative and traditional ele- 
ments of religion tend to stifle the dynamic aspects of this tremen- 
dously complex American system? 


Tue THREAT OF INSTABILITY 


These are extremely important questions because, as one socio- 
logist puts it, the fundamental problem of our kind of society is 
“the determination of the manner in which various interests and 
vitalities in human existence are to be integrated and related to one 


1 See Gerard Philips, The Role of the Laity in the Church (Chicago: Fides Publishers, 
1956) ; also Jacques Maritain, Man and the State (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1951), chap. 6, “Church and State.” 
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another and to the whole of social life.”* Another scientist asks the 
central question of sociology: “How do complex urban societies 
manage to exist as healthy systems; how do they establish and main- 
tain a sufficient level of integration and consensus to maintain order 
and carry through the necessary accommodations among their hetero- 
geneous people?” 

We need not share the apparent pessimism of the sociological 
“eriers of doom” in order to recognize the current trends toward 
cultural instability. Sorokin’s thesis concerning the breakdown of our 
sensate culture has been shouted far and wide.* Angell has written 
convincingly of the disintegration of American urban life, and his 
new book recounts the current miseries of the moral breakdown in 
America.’ The thesis goes back to Durkheim who showed that perso- 
nal disintegration, as evidenced in suicide, varies inversely with the 
degree of integration in religious, familial and political institutions.“ 
The continued contemporary concern with Ténnies’ analysis, Gemein- 
schaft und Gesellschaft, and the modern discussion of the restoration 
of community, bespeak a worried recognition of the decline of pri- 


mary communal relations and groups and the concomitant emphasis 
on secondary, associational groups." 
Obviously there is a “central” problem in this whole area of 


2 Kenneth Underwood, Protestant and Catholic (Boston: Beacon Press, 1957), p. 378. 

3 J. Milton Yinger, “Social Forces Invelved in Group Identification or Withdrawal,” un- 
published lecture given at Arden House Conference on Group Life in America, November 
9-12, 1956. See also Robin Williams, “Unity and Diversity in Modern America,” Social 
Forces, XXXVI, No. 1 (October, 1957), 1-8. 

* Although the dirge of dies irae runs through all of his works, it is expressed most 
lugubriously in three of Pitirim Sorokin’s books: Crisis of Our Age (New York: Dutton, 
1945), Man and Society in Calamity (New York: Dutton, 1943), and The American Sex 
Revolution (Boston: Sargent, 1956). 

5 See Robert C. Angell, The Integration of American Society (New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1941), where he is explicitly concerned about “the influence of the increasing differentia- 
tion of groups” (p. 6), but particularly the more recent work, Democracy and Moral Inte- 
gration {Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1957), which points up the moral 
chaos of urban secular society. 

6 Emile Durkheim, Suicide: A Study in Sociology, tr. George Simpson (Glencoe: Free 
Press, 1951), seems to have an almost morbid fascination for graduate students who have 
probably written more term papers on suicide than on any other subject. 

tFerdinand Ténnies, Gemeinschaft und Gesellschaft, tr. Charles Loomis (Lansing: 
Michigan State University Press, 1957), like many German sociologists, suggests the 
superiority of community over society, and in a quietly restrained way seems to weep over 
the dissolution of community. 
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human relations, and its expression takes various forms: stability 
and instability, integration and disintegration, conformism and in- 
dividualism. Critics of urban living like Lewis Mumford and Ralph 
Borsodi have not allowed us to ignore this “ugly civilization.” A 
flood of plays and novels has reminded us that even rural life, es- 
pecially in the regional subculture of the Southeast, has not escaped 
personal, social and instituticnal disintegration. Karen Horney’s 
“neurotic personality” develops in David Riesman’s “lonely crowd” 
and seeks with Erich Fromm to “escape from freedom.” Curiously 
enough, the mushrooming suburbs, in which a restoration of com- 
munity seems possible, are also coming under attack, but for dif- 
ferent reasons. 

Suburbia is being criticized because of its “imposed” integration, 
the routinization and regimentation of life, the “deadening” stability 
and conformity that it forces upon the people. This appears to be an 
odd twist of criticism, especially in the light of the fact that most 
suburbanites have voluntarily and gladly removed themselves from 
the impersonality and anonymity, the congestion and restlessness, 
of the city. A similar criticism has evolved against the rational pro- 
motion of group relations in business and industry. William Whyte 
seems to think that the trend toward cooperation and stability within 
the occupational structure has gone too far, and he sneers a bit at 
“togetherness” and “belongingness.” These criticisms are not a ruth- 
less attempt to recapture the rugged individualism of the American 
past, but a kind of nostalgic reminder that there can be such a thing 
as an “inner-directed” personality." 


CULTURAL INTEGRATION 


The statement of the problem itself indicates that the term “in- 
tegration” is used almost interchangeably with terms like “cohesion,” 


” 6 


“solidarity,” “unity,” “balance,” “adjustment,” “harmony,” “co- 
operation,” “‘stability,” “conformity” and others. All of these terms 
are sociologically relevant to the present question only if they include 


®See David Riesman, Individualism Reconsidered (Glencoe: Free Press, 1954), but 
especially “The Suburban Dislocation,” Annals of the American Academy of Social and 
Political Science, CCCXIV (November, 1957), 123-146, a section from a forthcoming book 
on suburbia; also William H. Whyte, Jr., The Organization Man (New York: Simon and 
Schuster, 1956), chaps. 4 and 5. 
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the kinetic as well as the static aspects of the system. Integration 
implies not only order and structure but also action and function.* 
We are not concerned with strict homogeneity or rigid similarity, 
for there can be no integration unless there are different components 
to be integrated. We exclude here the external integration that re- 
sults from ceercive and manipulative factors like those exercised in 
“brainwashing,” the “party line,” the prison or concentration camp. 
Nor are we interested in so-called “symbiotic interdependence” which 
seems to result in an armistice tolerating continued differences 
because the survival of the tolerator depends upon and requires the 
cooperation of the tolerated. 

A detailed analysis of cultural integration would require an ex- 
amination of the roles, institutions and values as they are empirically 
expressed by the people in their behavior. The social personality is 
integrated to the extent that the social roles enacted hy the individual 
are internally consistent. The institution is integrated to the degree 
that its components, behavioral patterns, are mutually consistent. The 
integration of the culture itself is manifested in the consistency of 
its major institutions. But the recognition or determination of con- 
sistency, and therefore of integration, requires a norm or criterion of 
measurement. For quick and ready reference, it appears that a func- 
tional norm is satisfactory.” For a more comprehensive understand- 
ing, however, it appears that a meaningful criterion, that of common 
values, must be employed.” 

As a usable concept then, in the present context, cultural integra- 
tion may be briefly defined as the voluntary cooperation of people 

®For a broader discussion see Joseph H. Fichter, Sociology (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1957), chap. 18, “Sociocultural Integration.” For a variety of definitions 
of integration, see Robin Williams, “Unity and Diversity in Modern America,” Social 
Forces, XXXVI, No. 1 (October, 1957), 5. 

10 The functional approach stresses the interdependence of the parts, and the con- 
tribution of the parts to the persistence of the whole system. The functionalists, how- 
ever, are not mere utilitarians, and they have made some of the most important modern 
contributions to the study of values, for example, Robin Williams, Robert Merton, William 
Kolb, Bronislaw Malinowski, Clyde Kluckhohn, Talcot Parsons. 

11 Pitirim Sorokin starts his four-volume work, Social and Cultural Dynamics (New 
York: American Book Company, 1937), with a discussion of “Culture Integration and 
Culture Unity—A Dark Problem.” He “throws light” upon the problem by his in- 
sistence upon “logico-meaningful” integration, showing that the body of “meanings” (be- 
liefs, ideologies, values) held by the people is the key to the type of integration present 
in the society. For a shorter version, see his one-volume abridgment (Boston: Sargent, 
1957), pp. 2-19. 
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who share the same common values and who are drawn together 
mainly because of these values. Mead’s statement is acceptable in 
this context, employing the term “interests” instead of values: “A 
highly developed and organized human society is one in which the 
individual members are interrelated in a multiplicity of different 
intricate and complicated ways whereby they all share a number of 
common social interests—interests in, or for the betterment of, the 
society.”"* Williams holds it as a basic postulate that “the integra- 
tion of a society can be defined in terms of the sharing of common 
prescriptions and proscriptions for conduct, belief, valuation. This 
has been expressed from time to time in various ways: that a society 
is a human aggregate possessing a common ultimate value system; 
that a society is integrated to the degree that conformity is voluntary; 
that society is possible because people share a ‘common world of 


> 2718 


experience. 


Common VALUES 


The fact that there exists a core of values and moral norms that 
are as wide as humanity has only come to late recognition by anthro- 
pologists. For many decades the description and analysis of be- 
havioral differences throughout the world have overshadowed the 
basic similarities and the moral unity of mankind. Morris Ginsberg 
has brilliantly demonstrated on rational grounds that “there is no 
necessary connexion between the diversity of morals and the relativity 
of ethics.”** Kluckhohn too has shown that certain moral imperatives 
and prohibitions transcend particular cultures and constitute a kind 
of minimum of value universals.** It seems to have been a shocked 
reaction to the atrocities of the last war that awakened interest in the 
importance of universal value norms. As Redfield said, “it was easy 
to look with equal benevolence upon all sorts of value systems so 


12 George H. Mead, Mind, Self and Society, ed. Charles W. Morris (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1934), p. 307. He points out also the diversity of these people, 
who “are more or less in conflict relative to numerous other interests which they possess 
only in small and limited groups.” 

18 Robin Williams, American Society, A Sociological Interpretation (New York: 
Knopf, 1952), p. 517. See his whole chap. 14, “The Integration of American Society.” 

14 Morris Ginsberg, On the Diversity of Morals (New York: Macmillan, 1957), p. 97. 

15 Clyde Kluckhohn, “Ethical Relativity: Sic et Non,” The Journal of Philosophy, LII, 
No. 23 (November 10, 1955), 663-677. The anthropologists, with scientific caution, are 
reluctant still to talk of value “absolutes.” See also my Sociology, Chap. 13, “Values.” 
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long as the values were those of unimportant little people remote 
from our own concerns. But the equal benevolence is harder to main- 
tain when one is asked to anthropologize the Nazis.”** 

The possibility of a world unity based upon a minimum common 
consensus to a core of shared values goes beyond the scope of this 
discussion. It may be pointed out, however, that the two major sys- 
tems, the West and the Soviets, now vying for world power position, 
are each supposedly united on a basis of vague common values, even 
though each is composed of several different cultures. Marxist 
Socialism, which has sometimes been described as a form of natural 
religion,’ appears to possess certain common values that are capable 
of bringing together such divergent peoples as the Russians and the 
Chinese. Western society, on the other hand, has been emphasizing 
the political values of democracy, and especially the economic values 
of Capitalism, as unifying forces of the free world. 

Some social philosophers would prefer to refine the concept of 
common values, and to consider economic, political and other values 
as derivatives of religious values. T. S. Eliot insists that cultural 
integration and social stability must be founded upon shared values 
that are consonant with the divine law. Arnold Toynbee gives the 
impression that a sort of composite or eclectic religion is needed 
to bring peace and unity to Western society and to the societies of 
the world.” Sorokin, however, feels that religious values are simply 
a part of a larger series of value factors, and that an emphasis on 
religion as the main integrative factor is merely another expression 
of the “single-causality” fallacy.” 


16 Robert Redfield, The Primitive World and Its Transformations (Ithaca: Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, 1953), p. 145. 

17 This view is discussed by Jacques Maritain, True Humanism, Erich Fromm, Man For 
Himself, Reinhold Niebuhr, Christianity and Power Politics, Paul Tillich, The Shaking 
of the Foundations. “Tt is paradoxical that Marxism, despite the vigor of its attack on 
religion, can itself be interpreted as a religious movement. Far from destroying the idea 
of the need for an integrating system of values, it simply offers itself as a substitute.”— 
J. Milton Yinger, Religion, Society and the Individual (New York: Macmillan, 1957), 
pp. 61-62. 

18 T. S. Eliot, The Idea of a Christian Society, (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1940), 
thinks that a society should have one religion, but not a national church. 

19 See Arnold Toynbee, An Historian’s Approach to Religion (London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1956), chap. 18, “The Religious Outlook in A Twentieth-Century World,” 
where he remarks that the “idols” of Nationalism and of the Technician are falling, but 
that Oecumenicalism seems to have a future. 

20 Pitirim Sorokin, Contemporary Sociological Theories (New York: Harper, 1928), 
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Christopher Dawson is perhaps the most consistent and vocal pro- 
ponent of the notion that cultural integration must be based on spirit- 
ual and religious values. Europe, as a social system, is not simply 
“a group of peoples held together by means of a common type of 
material culture; it is a spiritual society which owes its very exist- 
ence to the religious tradition which for a thousand years moulded 
the beliefs, the ideals, and the institutions of the European peoples.” 
He has no hesitancy in declaring that Christianity is the religion 
that can and must perform the function of cultural integration. “A 
culture which has lost its spiritual roots is a dying culture, however 
prosperous it may appear externally. Consequently the problem of 
social survival is not only a political or economic one; it is above all 
things religious, since it is in religion that the ultimate spiritual 
roots both of society and of the individual are to be found.” 

Besides the anthropologists and the social philosophers, there is 
another strong voice that must be heard in the matter of sociocultural 
integration. It is the voice of the sociologists of religion in Western 
society, who usually maintain that the chief social function of reli- 
gion is an integrative one. One almost gets the impression that this 
is the main reason why the sociologist dares to study religion. Dur- 
kheim held that religion symbolizes the dominant values of the people 
and thus provides for the solidarity of the society.” Troeltsch felt 
that the religious institution could and should harmonize with the econ- 
omic, political and other institutions of the culture.“ Wach was in- 
terested in both the integrating and disintegrating consequences 
of religion in society, but especially in the way religious values 
strengthen and maintain the religious group itself.™* 
chap. 12, “Psycho-Sociologistic Theories of Religion”; also Reconstruction of Humanity 
(Boston: Beacon Press 1948), where he maintains that religion has failed dismally as a 
factor for altruism and integration. In his Society, Culture and Personality (New York: 
Harper, 1947), he says that “the main cause of internal social peace is the presence in 
the given society of a well-integrated system of basic values, with their corresponding 
norms practiced in overt conduct” (p. 507). 


21 Christopher Dawson, Progress and Religion (New York: Sheed and Ward, 1937), 
p. 217; and Enquiries into Religion and Culture (New York: Sheed and Ward, 1933), 
p. vi 

22 Emile Durkheim, Elementary Forms of the Religious Life, tr. J. Swain (Glencoe: 
Free Press, 1934), pp. 10 and 206. 

28 Ernst Troeltsch, The Social Teaching of the Christian Churches, tr. V. Wyon (New 
York: Macmillan, 1931), I, 32. 

24 Joachim Wach, Sociology of Religion (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1944), 
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AMERICAN VALUES 


There can be no doubt that a vague “value consensus” exists in the 
American culture and that this currently contributes to our cultural 
unity. Despite religious differences, Americans share in a common 
core of values, but it would be a stretch of the imagination to call 
these religious values. Americans generally agree on the value of a 
rational approach to life, on the importance of progress, of mean- 
ingful work and individual success, and on the value of freedom for 
the individual.” Another list of commonly shared American values 
is the foliowing: monogamy, freedom, acquisitivenes, democracy, 
education, monotheism, technology and science. These are termed — 
“value ends toward which Americans are oriented,” and they appear 
to be the items for which Americans will put forth great effort.” 

This core of common values, vaguely termed the ethos of the Amer- 
ican Way of Life, appears to be an integrative factor in our plural- 
istic culture only to the extent that it is expressed in vague and general 
terms. As soon as one of these items is rendered specific it arouses 
disagreement and conflict. We iiave merely to think of the controver- 
sies raging over the meaning of education, the expression of indi- 
vidual freedom, the interpretation of progress. The integrative 
function of any common value varies inversely to the specificity of 
the value. There enters here another significant common value, that 
of tolerance, the tendency to follow the “rules of the game” which 
prescribe that you skirt around the heart of any controversial issue. 
Thus, the vagueness of meaning in the total body of values and the 
general tolerance toward any specific interpretation of any given 
value, combine to permit, if not promote, an integrative effect. 

What seems to be happening in this area of common values is that 
a quasi-nationalism has developed to replace the deep-rooted ethnic 
and immigrant allegiances of a former generation. As the population 


pp. 34-35. See, however, the serious theoretic questions raised by Allan W. Eister, “Re- 
ligious Institutions in Complex Societies,” American Sociological Review, XXII, No. 4 
(August, 1957), 387-391. 

25 Joseph H. Fichter, Sociology (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1957), pp. 308- 
310; see also Robin Williams, American Society, A Sociological Interpretation (New 
York: Knopf, 1952), pp. 388-442. 

26 John Cuber, Robert Harper, William Kenkel, Problems of American Society: Values 
In Conflict (New York: Holt, 1956), 3rd ed., pp. 486-487. 
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moves further from its immigrant origins the people focus more on 
what are assumed to be the “highest” American values.” This sug- 
gests that a kind of nationalism, by substituting for the former loyal- 
ties of ethnic groups, has also managed to supersede any system of 
unifying religious beliefs, and has allowed for fundamental differ- 
ences of religious beliefs because the latter are no longer considered 
important. If this description is valid, we have returned (but from 
the opposite direction) to the kind of thing that happened when the 
rise of national states in Europe replaced the United Christendom of 
the Middle Ages. 

Without being facetious we may even suggest that the core values, 
as expressed in the American Way of Life, have become a kind of 
religion. We have a creed; we believe strongly in the democratic 
ideology. We follow a code of behavior, a sort of ten commandments 
listing what the good American should or should not do. We even 
have a litany of “saints” and heroes, and a kind of liturgical calendar 
according to which we celebrate the national feast days and “holy” 
days. There can probably be no serious moral objection to this ana- 
logy so long as we keep it in proper perspective and do not substi- 
tute the cultural religion for the supernatural religion.” 

If we prescind from this quasi-religious nationalism, we may speak 
seriously of religious values and of the various religious groups that 
maintain these values. American churches are flourishing today; 
both membership and activities are increasing among them. Perhaps 
the American Way of Life, even its core of common values, is not 
sufficient to satisfy the social needs of the people. The subsidiary 
ethnic groups that used to preserve solidarity by answering the need 
for group consciousness and group adherence are no longer function- 
ing satisfactorily. It may well be that Americans are now becoming 
loyal to religious values in a way in which they used to be loyal to 
their ethnic values. This may be a partial explanation of the religious 
revival of our day. The common American values are too loose and 


27 It appears to be no accident that the most vocal “superpatriots” who see a threat to 
America in every social reform are often identified with ethnic minorities and are of in- 
secure lower status. 

28Will Herberg, Protestant, Catholic, Jew (New York: Doubleday, 1955), chap. 11, 
uses this term “culture religion” to refer to man-centered religion in which God is “mo- 
bilized and made to serve man and his purposes.” See also Roy A. Eckardt, “The New 
Look in American Piety,” Christian Century, LXXI, (November 17, 1954), 1395-1397. 
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vague; the American Way of Life (culture-religion) is too superficial 
and shallow; the primary and ethnic groupings are no longer substan- 
tially satisfying. Religious institutions and religious groups are at 
hand to fill this sociocultural vacuum. If these observations are cor- 
rect, then it is likely that the “triple melting pot” of the three major 
religions will fortify and intensify the religious pluralism of our 
culture.” 


SociaL Functions oF RELIGION 


Aside from its essential function of sanctifying people and saving 
souls religion is also pointed toward the salvation of society. In 
anthropological theory, especially in the functionalist school, this 
goes little beyond the crude notion that religion helps to maintain 
the society by providing an integrative force. In recent Catholic 
writing it has been expressed in formulae like: “restoring all things 
in Christ,” the “return to community,” the “reformation of institu- 
tions.” In most general terms this seems to mean that religion can so 
influence and alter the cultural or institutional environment that it 
facilitates the voluntary cooperation of people toward commonly 
valued goals.” 

In more specific terms, however, what does religion actually “do” 
in a culture? We can no longer be satisfied with the “large, spaceless 
and timeless generalizations about the integrative functions of reli- 
gion.”” What specific functions can be performed by religion that 
can integrate the sociocultural system and thus bring people together 
in peace and harmony? In a sense, this is an abstract question be- 
cause it deals more with the inherent potentialities than with the 
manifest accomplishments of religion. We see all around us people 


2® Ruby Jo Reeves Kennedy, “Single or Triple Melting Pot? Intermarriage Trends in 
New Haven, 1870-1940,” American Journal of Sociology, XLIX, No. 4 (January, 1944), 
331-339. Her generalizations, if based only on her evidence of intermarriage, are obvi- 
ously too broad. 

30 See J. O. Hertzler, “Religious Institutions,” Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, No. 256 (March, 1948), pp. 1-13, who describes both the 
social and the personal functions of religious institutions. 

81 Robert Merton, Social Theory and Social Structure (Glencoe: Free Press, 1949), pp. 
30-31. Neither can the inquiring mind be satisfied with vague generalizations like: 
“Christianity is the conscience of the body politic,” or with metaphysical analogies already 
expressed in the Letter to Diognetus, “What the soul is to the body, Christians are to 
the world.” 
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who do not respond to the religious potential, and we see others, 
some of them religious practitioners, who appear to be unaware of the 
social implications of their religious beliefs.” 

Kingsley Davis, who can hardly be called a “religionist,” states 
that “religion makes a unique and indispensable contribution to social 
integration,” and it does this in four ways. “First, it offers through 
its system of supernatural belief an explanation of primary group 
ends and a justification of their primacy. Second, it provides, through 
its collective ritual, a means for the constant renewal of the common 
sentiments. Third, it furnishes through its sacred objects, a concrete 
reference for the values and a rallying point for all persons who 
share the same values. Fourth, it provides an unlimited and insuper- 
able source of rewards and punishments—rewards for good conduct 
and punishment for bad.” These propositions are not new; they 
derive from studies done a generation ago among primitive peoples;™ 
and they have not been fully tested and examined in relation to com- 
plex industrial societies. 

In the theoretical order, religion is supposed not only to promote 
social solidarity but also to elevate social standards and influence 
other cultural institutions. The process of role coordination in the 
formation of the integrated social personality and of institutional 
coordination in the formation of the integrated culture, are in the 
concrete so interwoven that they are hardly separable, even for pur- 
poses of analysis. Religion acts as a means of social control over 
individuals, but it acts also as a therapeutic agent in the midst of 
personal distress.“ Several of the more obvious functions of religion 
may be discussed in detail. 

32 See Joseph H. Fichter, Social Relations in the Urban Parish (Chicago: University 


of Chicago Press, 1954), the discussion of social solidarity by consensus, by divine grace 
and by social virtue, pp. 43-46, also the social implications of the sacraments and the 
liturgy, pp. 207-209. 

33 Kingsley Davis, Human Society (New York: Macmillan, 1949), p. 529. Davis does 
not accept supernatural reality, and thinks that the basis of religion is mythical, fictitious 
and subjective. 

84 Especially Emile Durkheim, The Elementary Forms of the Religious Life (Glencoe: 
Free Press, 1947), and Bronislaw Malinowski, Magic, Science and Religion (Glencoe: 
Free Press, 1948). For a more recent work in the same tradition see William J. Goode, 
Religion Among the Primitives (Glencoe: Free Press, 1951). 

35 This aspect of religion has been discussed by writers who are otherwise almost totally 
in disagreement. See, for example, Mary Baker Eddy, Science and Health (Boston, pri- 
vately printed, 1886), Sigmund Freud, Civilization and Its Discontents, tr. Joan Riviere 
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First, religion traditionally provides solace and comfort, and a 
promise of better things in the hereafter. It softens the frustrations 
and disappointments of daily living, gives meaning to hardship and 
suffering, provides explanation for sickness and death. By supplying 
strength in adversity, religion helps to “build character” in the in- 
dividual. All of these may seem to be purely personal functions 
of religion; but they contain necessary social implications. The 
religious man, under these circumstances, is less likely to vent his 
frustrations through aggression on his fellow man; and religion is 
thus indirectly at least a preventive of conflict. 


Second, religion is able to elevate the standards of human conduct 
and to promote social morality in general. The natural law and the 
revealed codes of behavior tend to coincide. Supernatural sanctions, 
the promise of rewards and the threat of punishments, are a factor 
of social control. The recognition of a relationship to God sharpens 
the consciousness of right and wrong. This too is a social function 
when it is focused upon one’s neighbor because religion helps one 
to distinguish what are good actions and what are evil actions toward 
others. 

Third, the sense of community and of group adherence can be de- 
veloped by religion, particularly through love, charity, altruism, 
brotherhood—all those virtues that signify mutual understanding 
among human beings who consider themselves the children of God. 
It appears that most religions profess this kind of intimate bond, and 
they have their greatest social effect on the in-group, among the core- 
ligionists. In so far as the religion is universalistic, and the concept of 
love extends also to the out-group, to the nonmembers of the religion, 
it can obviously be an integrative force for the whole society. 


Finally, because religion is the conserver of the highest values, 
it may be said to give stability to a society. Most people are com- 
fortable conformists; they find satisfaction in traditional and estab- 
lished ways of thinking and acting. The notion that the religion of 
their fathers has come down unchanged through generations has a 


(New York: Cape and Smith, 1930), Joshua Liebman, Peace of Mind (New York: 
Simon and Schuster, 1946), Norman Vincent Peale, A Guide to Confident Living (New 
York: Prentice Hall, 1948), Fulton J. Sheen, Peace of Soul (New York: Whittlesey, 


1949). 
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strong effect on people who may be bewildered by all of the other 
changes that are occurring around them. 

It ought to be clear that we cannot “personalize” religion in the 
sense that the religious institution somehow performs functions inde- 
pendently of people. For this reason it must be pointed out also that 
religion can be used by unscrupulous, ignorant or superstitious people 
for precisely antisocial purposes. Instead of giving comfort, religion 
can be used to repress people, to kill initiative, to develop out-group 
animosities, to prevent progress. Evil people are able to twist well- 
conceived institutions to evil ends. 

Quite aside from the devices of immoral men, however, a religion 
may logically “bring the sword.” In some instances religion is dis- 
ruptive of the established social order. A religion that sanctions the 
caste system in India would help to maintain the peace and order 
of that society; a teligion that judges such a caste system to be un- 
just, inhuman and indecent, would cause deep turmoil there. A reli- 
gion that concerns itself only with the hereafter may tend to act as 
Marx’s “ opiate of the people” and help to keep the society in a state 
of somnolent integration; a religion that considers itself the leaven 


in society, the protector of the oppressed, the refiner of the social 
conscience, the champion of charity and justice—a religion of this 
kind would often find itself the disturber of the peace. 


ConpitTions Propuctive oF SOLIDARITY 


Because religions are differently conceived, and because the same 
religion may be differently interpreted under varying conditions, 
we are unable to make the universal generalization that religion acts 
as an integrator of the sociocultural system. A religion like Catholi- 
cism, that makes claims to absolute truth and to an exclusive super- 
natural mandate, will obviously be disturbing in a society where one 
or more other religions make similar claims, or deny vigorously 
that such claims can be made. How can a religion of this kind act as 
a cultural moderator or coordinator for the infidels, the atheists, or 
the unaffiliated within the society? 

Catholicism also claims to be all-embracing; its mission is to all 
human beings in the society, indeed, to all people in the world. The 
Church has the avowed intent to convert all persons and all nations, 
and to accept them into its fold—but only under the Church’s condi- 
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tions. From this point of view Catholicism is much more likely to be 
an integrator of society, than is a church like German Lutheranism 
or Anglicanism or Scotch Presbyterianism. In the United States 
of a century ago, this universalism was obscured. Religion tended to 
fortify the ethnic differences of the immigrants—even Catholicism 
became identified with the Irish, and later with the Italian and the 
Polish immigrants—so that the variety of religions was an instru- 
ment for slowing down the integrative process of the American melt- 


ing pot. 

Thus, the kind of religion, the way it is interpreted by its leaders 
and members, and the way it fits into the existing culture, are all 
conditions that affect its solidaristic influence. A church that empha- 
sizes personal salvation will have an effect different from that of a 
church emphasizing social salvation; and each of these will differ 
in effect from one that attempts to strike a balance and to emphasize 
equally the social and the personal. A religion that makes absolute 
and exclusive claims will affect a culture differently from one that 
makes no such claims; and one that is intimately bound up with 
national and ethnic loyalties will differ from one that claims to be 
supranational and universal. 

These examples suffice to provide a hint to the answer of our ques- 
tion. Under what conditions is religion likely or unlikely to affect 
socio-cultural integration” in a large, urban, industrial and secular 
society like the United States? 

a) Where there is only one religion, to which most of the people 
in the society belong, it is likely to have an integrating influence 
on the total society. In a society where many religions are practiced, 
the integrative function of any particular religion may be strong 
among its own adherents, but religion in general may have a dis- 
integrative effect on the total society. 


b) When the dominant religion, and the chief religious function- 
aries, become identified with the upper classes—as appears to have 
happened in France and Spain—this religion acts almost in the capa- 
city of a preventive to social integration. Largely because of its immi- 
grant status, Catholicism until the last generation has been identified 
with the “working classes”— at least in the large cities where the 


36See J. Milton Yinger, Religion, Society and the Individual (New York: Macmillan, 
1957), “Variables Influencing the Integrative Function of Religion,” pp. 67-71. 
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Catholic population has been concentrated. This has reduced the inte- 
grative capacity of Catholicism. 

c) In a society where regional subcultures are strongly entrenched, 
as in some parts of the United States, these differences tend to offset 
the unifying effects of religion in the larger society. This is saying, 
in effect, that the religion reflects the subcultural contrasts instead 
of erasing them. The religion “adapts” itself to the local mores and 
values, and in so doing it fortifies the subcultural differentials vis- 
a-vis the total sociocultural system. 

d) When the same religion is used as an argument on both sides 
of important issues and social problems, there is bound to be dissen- 
sion. Some American Protestant groups appear to be internally split 
on questions like divorce and remarriage. Almost all religions that 
have extensive membership in the United States find their leaders 
arguing both for and against racial segregation, for and against labor 
unions, for and against foreign aid. What is more disconcerting to 
the membership and to the public at large is that the same scriptural 
and doctrinal sources are used to confute the other side within the 
same religion.” 

e) In a society like ours, where the economic institution is the 
dominant and pivotal institution of the culture, religion is likely to 
be less effective as an integrative factor. Indeed, to some extent, 
depending upon its interpretation, it may be a disturbing influence 
for both individuals and groups. Briefly, this means that the econ- 
omic institution provides a rival value system, and that there are 
some vital areas of the culture where it is in conflict with the religious 
value system.” 


Tue Prvora INsTITUTION 


We have seen that the kind of religion that prevails, and the con- 
ditions under which it exists, must be taken into consideration. At the 
heart of the whole question of sociocultural integration, however, is 
the pivotal or dominant institution. Unlike a simple primitive tribe, 

87 Obviously, there can be differences in regard to institutional objectives and to the 
means used to achieve these objectives even when there is consensus about ultimate values. 
The problem above refers to a conflict of values rather than the normal and expected 


conflict of implementation of values. 
88 Joseph H. Fichter, Social Relations in the Urban Parish (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1954), chap. 5, “The Marginal Catholic: An Institutional Approach.” 
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or even a small isolated village in the Western world, where religion 
blends with the other institutions and exists merely as one of a number 
of integrating factors, large societies tend to be dominated by a single 
institution. The old Chinese culture was integrated around a strong 
familism. Ancient Rome was dominated by its all-pervading po- 
litical institution. Traditional India has been most strongly influenced 
by its religious institution. Each of these cultures and indeed, their 
whole social systems, was marked by the kind of values and meanings 
contained in the pivotal institution. 

The pivotal institution is to the culture what the key role is to the 
social personality. It is the institution around which the other major 
institutions revolve. Its values are the dominant values of the people. 
Its functions and goals are those that color and influence most the 
behavioral patterns in the society. The rise of the pivotal institution 
to its place of prominence obviously has the positive sanction of the 
people in the society. The individual tends to “sacrifice” certain 
aspects of his roles in the other institutions because of the expecta- 
tions and demands of the pivotal institution. 

There can be little question that the dominant institution in the 
contemporary American culture is the economic institution. There 
are probably relatively few people who are consciously aware of the 
extent to which their lives are rationalized and integrated upon the 
basis of economic values.” For most people it appears that economic 
considerations are a logical and natural basis for decision-making 
in their everyday lives. It may come as a shock to them, including 
dedicated and even professional religionists, when some other basis 
is suggested as an alternative. 

It is not immediately apparent to most persons that the pivotal 
institution is also the main integrative factor in the culture. The 
economic institution would not be pivotal and dominant and integra- 
tive in the American culture if it did not have at least the tacit ap- 


39 For a discussion of the manner in which the economic institution dominates the edu- 
cational, religious, recreational, political and familial institutions of the American culture, 
see Joseph H. Fichter, Sociology (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1957), “The 
Pivotal Institution,” pp. 256-258. For a specific field study of the interplay of the eco- 
nomic and the religious institutions, see Liston Pope, Millhands and Preachers (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1946); and for a broader study, see J. Milton Yinger, 
Religion in the Struggle for Power (Durham: Duke University Press, 1946), chaps. 4 
and 5. 
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proval of the majority of adult Americans. This means that the eco- 
nomic values that are at the core of the institution are really items that 
the people consider worth while, logical, natural, and worthy of time, 
energy, effort in their pursuit. The fact that people “rally ’round” 
these values, and that this value-consensus is the basis of sociocul- 
tural integration, is a hard-won insight of sociological analysis. 


A brief paragraph may indicate how this conclusion is reached. 
The intensity with which people pursue their gainful occupations is 
shown in the education and training they use to prepare for it, in 
the time they spend on it, in the certainty they have about its value, 
in the sanctions that surround it. The prestige of persons and orga- 
nizations pursuing economic goals is very high. Wall Street, the 
Harvard Business School, the presidents of large corporations, are 
examples of almost sacred symbolism. The extensiveness of econ- 
omic values is a proof of their dominance, not only throughout the land 
and in every kind of commercial endeavor, but also throughout the 
other major institutions, religious, familial, political, educational 
and even recreational. The continued durability of economic interests 
and functions is quite remarkable, so that America for a long time 
has been called a “business man’s civilization,” in which mass pro- 
duction, money-making, mass distribution have been of central 


concern.” 


This is not the place to analyze why the economic values have 
become the dominant and pivotal values of the American culture. 
Nor does this conclusion mean to imply that all other values are 
negligible. The fact is that each of the major institutions has at its 
core a body of operative values. From the point of view of the indi- 
vidual person these may be extremely significant values, and influen- 
tial on his behavior, but from the point of view of the total culture 
these tend to be minor values. The logical inconsistencies between 
economic values, and say, religious or familial values, tend to be 


#0 These four criteria are taken from the definition of dominant values by Robin Wil- 
liams, American Society, A Sociological Interpretation (New York: Knopf, 1952), pp. 
382-384. The dominance of economic values is not really challenged by the fact that 75 
per cent of Americans consider religion “very important,” and 20 per cent “fairly import- 
ant,” and that 72 per cent say they want their children “raised in a church.” See The 
Catholic Digest, Anonymous: “How Important Religion is to Americans,” XVII, No. 4 
(February, 1953), 6-12. See also the other findings of this nation-wide survey. 
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glossed over.” If they were spelled out and concretized they would 
unquestionably disrupt the relatively smooth functioning of the per- 
sonality, the society and the culture. 

Is there any foreseeable possibility that the religious institution 
can replace the economic as the pivotal institution of the American 
culture? The answer to this question demands prophetic powers 
claimed by few social scientists, and vouchsafed to even fewer. Never- 
theless, it allows for speculation. I have dared to express such spec- 
ulation in the statement that “the reintegration of modern Western 
society, particularly on the American scene, can take place only 
through the Catholic Church.” This is an extremely delicate ques- 
tion in our times, and even when handled most gently and tentatively 
tends to arouse the ire of the dedicated Protestant. It is in conflict 
with the semiofficial view of the National Council of Churches of 
Christ in America, which made the observation that “the Protestant 
churches in contrast to the Roman Catholic churches, have fostered a 
cultural diversity which has more often achieved unified concern and 
action in the society on a voluntary basis, than the Catholic approach 
to unity.”” 


CATHOLICISM AS INTEGRATOR 


Each of the major institutions that is or has been the pivotal in- 
stitution of any culture, has at its center a body of variable, relative 
values, One need merely cite change and development in the econo- 
mic and political institutions over the course of the last century. 
The only exception to this is the religious institution, as represented 
by the Roman Catholic Church. Like other institutional religious 
systems, Catholicism has allowed and even encouraged numerous 
adaptations of peripheral patterns, but unlike other systems it has 
held tenaciously to its essential minimum core of doctrines. This 


41 The discussion of “patterned evasions” has become commonplace in sociological liter- 
ature. See, for example, the list of contradictory assumptions in Robert S. Lynd, Knowl- 
edge For What? (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1943), pp. 60-63. 

42 Joseph H. Fichter, Southern Parish: Dynamics of a City Church (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1951), p. 4; also Allan W. Eister’s review of this book in Southwestern 
Social Science Quarterly, XXXTI, No. 4 (1952), 281-283. 

43See “Secularism and Cultural Pluralism,” Information Service, Central Department 
of Research and Survey, National Council of Churches of Christ in America (New York: 


February 9, 1952). 
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diversity-in-unity seems to make Catholicism peculiarly apt as an 
instrument of integration in the American pluralistic culture. 

The American sociocultural system has provided environmental 
conditions for the full flowering of this potentiality of the Church. 
Catholicism in America, perhaps unique in the modern world, has 
exemplified strong unity on the upper levels of doctrinal values, and 
almost extreme diversity on every other level.“* A Lutheran theo- 
logian wrote that “there is probably no other Church which has the 
capacity for harboring so many widely divergent theological points 
of view as the Roman Church. . . . There is a fixed dogmatic limit, 
but within this limit there is room for divergent and often contradic- 
tory opinions.” 

The Catholic church historian, Thomas McAvoy, has also called 
attention to this unique characteristic of American Catholicism. “No 
minority group in the United States is probably so formless, and yet 
at the same time so rigid, as the American membership of the Roman 
Catholic Church.” Doctrinal unity, integration on a basis of com- 
mon core values, is demonstrated by the fact that no genuine heresy 
has occurred, and no large schism resulting from heresy, during the 
three centuries of Catholicism in America.“* Nevertheless, “in start- 


ling contrast to this unity in dogma and morals has been the extreme 
divergence among American Catholics in political beliefs and in 
economic and social status.” 

These observations bespeak a striking parallel between Catholi- 
cism and the American culture. What Americans are seeking as the 
integrative common core of universal values, Catholics already pos- 
sess in the common body of essential religious values. Catholicism 


*4 This contrast is shown from a structural point of view on the one hand by the great 
devotion and respect shown by American Catholics to the Pope, and on the other hand by 
the almost fierce independence of American bishops from each other. See Thomas T. 
McAvoy, “The Catholic Church in America,” in The Catholic Church in World Affairs, 
Waldemar Gurian and M. A. Fitzsimons, eds. (Notre Dame: University of Notre Dame 
Press, 1954), pp. 358-376. 

45F. E. Mayer, The Religious Bodies of America (St. Louis: Concordia Publishing 
House, 1956), 2nd ed., pp. 32 and 38. 

4¢ The “original thinking” that accompanies deep theological scholarship, and some- 
times accounts for heretical opinions, has been largely absent among the activist American 
Catholic clergy. Here again, one sees the pressure of the pragmatic American culture, 
rationalized and most successful in the economic institution. 

47 Thomas T. McAvoy, “The Formation of the Catholic Minority in the United States, 
1820-1860,” The Review of Politics, X, No. 1 (January, 1948), 13. 
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establishes its minimum consensual integration on the upper reaches 
of the doctrinal level, on the highest, most important and unchanging 
values; and this, according to the social scientists, is as it should be. 
At the same time, within the various major institutions of the Ameri- 
can culture, Catholics adhere to a great range of values, from near- 
socialism to rugged individualism, from deeply conservative to 
deeply liberal political convictions, from involved internationalists 
to dedicated isolationists. Again, if this is reflection of American 
cultural pluralism, it is, according to the social scientists, as it should 
be. 

Besides this analogy of unity and pluralism there is another par- 
allel that appears to be of great importance in this question. The 
American culture is characterized by a peculiar and fruitful com- 
bination of rationality and faith. The emphasis on scientific and 
objective procedures of thought which leads to the technological 
mastery over nature is particularly marked in the economic pro- 
cesses of production and distribution. This rational approach has 
spread from the economic institution, where it has been most success- 
ful, throughout the cultural and social system so that Americans 
pride themselves on a sensible, objective and orderly approach to 
the maintenance of social structures and groups.“ 

At the same time Americans are people of great faith. The cyni- 
cism of older societies and the quietism of older civilizations are 
foreign to the American mentality. It does not matter for purposes 
of this analysis that this firm belief is sometimes naive, and some- 
times misdirected to goals of lower order.“ The important point 
is that Americans are capable of sustaining strong faith in “science” 
and “progress” and the “future of America” and other vague items 


48 This is an extremely simple way of expressing a profound insight of social science. 
“Highly specific mechanisms are functionally essential to the maintenance of the equilib- 
rium of the system.” We cannot take for granted, as “natural” or automatic, “even a 
moderate level of the integration of the complex elements of a system of social action.” — 
Talcott Parsons, Essays in Sociological Theory, rev. ed. (Glencoe: Free Press, 1954), 
chap. 8, “Propaganda and Social Control,” p. 148. 

49 From a psychiatric point of view, and ultimately in its results in social behzvicr, the 
nature of belief is extremely important. Gordon Allport, The Individual and His Religion 
(New York: Macmillan, 1954), says that “the crux of mental health, and of much physi- 
cal health, is found in the nature of the individual’s beliefs: his minor beliefs about do- 
mestic and social situations in his immediate world, and major beliefs about the nature 
of the universe in which he lives” (p. 97). 
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about which they “take the word of others.” Perhaps this is confi- 
dence, rather than faith. At any rate, it is the ability and the willing- 
ness to believe that characterizes the American. 

Now this peculiar combination of rationality and faith appears 
to characterize also the Catholic. Underwood shows how the Catholic 
clergy of “Paper City” became impatient over the loose, flexible, 
sentimental, imprecise and subjective expressions of Protestant reli- 
gious tenets.’ The Catholics wanted to argue cases on an orderly, 
rational, precise and objective basis. This contrast between Catholics 
and Protestants exists not only in the way of thinking, in the reason- 
ing approach to values, but also in the objects and content of belief. 
The Catholic religious creed is fixed and enduring; the Protestant 
religious creed is variable and must on principle be subject to per- 
sonal interpretation. 

The reason and faith of Catholicism are of course, only analogous 
to the reason and faith of the American culture. It must be pointed 
out that these two human qualities are strongly at work in the pivotal 
American economic institution. The rationalization of the whole sys- 
tem of production and distribution has been a prime factor in its 
tremendous achievement. Better and more intelligent ways of doing 
more things more quickly and efficiently have been the result of 
this constant effort. On the other hand the whole system could not 
operate if human beings did not depend upon and believe in one 
another. Assurance that others will keep their word, dependence 
upon the credit system, firm expectation that people will continue to 
follow routines of behavior—all of these manifestations of faith 
are basic to the operation of the economic institution.” 

In the midst of the restless, dynamic American culture no analysis 
can be final at the present time. Nevertheless, we may be permitted 
to conclude in a speculative and tentative way that the most valuable 
features of the American sociocultural system would not be lost— 


5° Kenneth W. Underwood, Protestant and Catholic (Boston: Beacon Press, 1957). His 
chart on Protestant doctrinal characteristics includes statements like, “Emphasis varies 
with minister,” “Independence of individual judgment is valued so highly, a vast variety 
of religious beliefs is tolerated,” “Ambivalent position held toward church as an institua- 
tion” (pp. 386-389). 

51 Harry Scherman, The Promises Men Live By (New York: Random House, 1938), 
points out that promises and their performance are at the basis of a functioning society. 
“Human beings can now be relied upon to do what they promise to do” (p. 11). 
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indeed, they might be greatly improved—if Catholicism were to be- 
come the pivotal institution of the system. If religious values can 
act as the integrative force of the total culture there is certainly no 
other religious body in the American system that can pretend to 
preserve the unity and diversity, the rationality and faith, of the 
American culture as well as the Catholic Church. 





The tremendous gulf of separa- 
tion has narrowed significantly in 
our time but the Protestant is not 
yet ripe for conversion nor will 
the Catholic ever be. 


CATHOLIC AND PROTESTANT: 
END OF A WAR? 


GUSTAVE WEIGEL 


ANYONE WHO HAS LIVED IN THE United States during the last fifty 
years will be aware of a change in the attitude of Protestants toward 
Catholics and vice versa. The relations between the two groups are 
more pleasant than they were. There are, of course, tensions between 


the two collectivities and these tensions are apt to become unex- 
pectedly and painfully palpable. The candidacy of John Kennedy 
for the Democratic nomination in the next electoral campaign has al- 
ready made the tensions evident and this will increase as we come 
closer to the Democratic national convention. Yet, given the latent 
and at times overt frictions between American Protestants and Ameri- 
can Catholics, in general the two communities live together with 
greater friendliness than they did fifty years ago. 

There never was a time in America when Catholics did not have 
close Protestant friends. In every epoch of our history Protestants 
have had Catholic relatives whom they loved and admired. In a land 
where religion is pluralistic, this is to be expected. However, there 
was always a peculiar note in Catholic-Protestant friendship. The 
religious dimension of either friend was blacked out. No mention 


Epiror’s Note: This paper was read at the 48th Annual Convention of the Catholic 
Press Association, at the John Marshall Hotel, Richmond, Virginia, Wednesday, May 21, 
1958. 
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was made of it in the encounter of friendship. Both sides closed 
their eyes to religious difference and the question of religion was 
scrupulously avoided. 

This is so no longer. The Catholic is now interested in the Protes- 
tant as a Protestant and the Protestant is even more interested in the 
_ Catholic as a Catholic. This new confrontation of the differing faiths 
has not been uncomfortable and it has been useful for both sides. 
Catholics are continually being invited to strictly Protestant meetings 
and discussions. More slowly but quite patently Protestants are being 
invited to Catholic gatherings either to address the group or at least 
to take part in the dialogue. I could give instances without number. 


I 


What has produced this change? The causes are many and it 
might be helpful to examine some of them. The causes come from 
three directions: the Protestant side, the Catholic side, from neither 
side. 

The most active causes are to be found in the history of Protestant- 
ism during the last fifty years. Before that time, Protestants (and 
all others, for that matter,) considered this land to be a WASP enter- 
prise — White, Anglo-Saxon, Protestant. They had every reason to 
do so. The aristocratic nucleus of every community had English 
names and was attached, often weakly, to some Protestant church. 
The Catholic church, usually modest and unobtrusive, belonged to 
foreigners with names no one could pronounce. There were, of 
course, Irish about, but they formed the servant and laboring class. 
The land and its culture were Protestant from the very beginning. 
It simply never dawned on the Protestant that it could be any other 
way. His hostility to Catholic groups did not derive from fear but 
anger. What were these people doing in a Protestant land? 

By 1900 things were changing rapidly. The waves of immigration 
from Europe were literally overwhelming. Irish and Germans con- 
tinued to come as they had in the nineteenth century. In addition, 
Italians, Poles, Czechs, Croats, Scandinavians, Greeks and Levantines 
now made their appearance. The majority of these newcomers were 
Catholics, but some were Protestants, or even Orientals. There 
were now many non-English-speaking Protestant churches, especially 
among the Germans and Scandinavians. The Anglo-Saxon still felt 
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superior, but numbers were against him. Yet Protestantism was 
taken for granted as the religion of the true American. Any religious 
touches to civic life were low-church Protestant of the fundamentalist 
variety. 

The end of the First World War brought on a crisis for the Prot- 
estants. They still considered their form of religion inviolable and 
beyond attack, although there were theological controversies within 
the churches. Perhaps the biggest civic success that organized Prot- 
estantism achieved was the Prohibition Law. But the end of the war 
produced the decade of debunkers of whom Henry L. Mencken was 
the popular symbol. Mencken had neither love nor respect for Prot- 
estantism. He invented the term “Bible-Belt” and he poured scorch- 
ing ridicule on American Protestantism as culturally retarded. He 
showed some reluctant respect for Catholicism and his great col- 
league, George Jean Nathan, who died recently, became a Catholic 
later in life. The unpopularity of the Prohibition Law elicited an 
irritation with the Protestant churches which had fathered it and were 
doing everything possible to retain it. All the literary fold, especially 
the great writer of the time, Sinclair Lewis, scourged Protestantism, 
either ignoring Catholicism or saying pleasant things about it. 

Protestant inviolability had been shattered. It could no longer be 
taken for granted nor was there anything privileged in it. The 
Protestants suddenly discovered that they belonged to one of many 
religions in the country and they had to take their chances like all 
the others. 

Coupled with this external crisis, there was an internal one. The 
Protestant churches in the urban areas were empty. People no longer 
tolerated the long, dry moralism of the pulpits. The services of the 
Protestant churches were now unattractive, and children were suffi- 
ciently emancipated to refuse to go to the dull classes of Sunday 
School. In addition a strong wind of secularism was blowing over the 
land and it hit the Protestant churches hardest. 

These three elements: the numerical increase of Catholics, the loss 
of Protestant inviolability, the weakening hold of the Protestant 
churches on their members, produced anxiety in Protestantism. 
Anxiety engendered humility. When the minister looked at his con- 
gregation of sixty middle-aged and old folk at his Sunday morning 
service in a church big enough for three hundred, he could not help 
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but think of the Catholic church across the street where the building 
was filled five times every Sunday morning. He was probably angry 
at first, but later he became curious. How could the Catholics do 
what his church could not do? He had to study the Catholic Church; 
he could no longer ignore it. 

The people of the Protestant congregations were very loosely af- 
filiated to their churches and denominations. A Presbyterian felt 
few qualms in joining a Methodist church when he moved to a 
Methodist neighborhood. Frequently he felt none at all since he 
rarely went to either church. It was the time of the popular dictum 
to the effect that “we are all going to the same place by different 
roads.” This principle favored the Catholics too. The feeling of 
separateness among Protestants was breaking down. 

Protestantism reacted to the new situation, and reacted positively. 
It bravely recognized that the old days were gone. Frontier evan- 
gelicalism and urban, socially select congregationalism were things 
of the past. The first strong push toward revival within Protestantism 
was the Ecumenical Movement. The first two international meetings 
were in the twenties. Two more took place in the thirties. In the 
late forties the World Council of Churches was formed in Amster- 
dam, Holland. Its second world assembly was held in Evanston, 
Illinois, in 1954. Ecumenism, a Protestant word, wishes to bring 
all Christians into one visible church. It is powerfully overcoming 
the tendency toward fragmentation innate in Protestantism. The 
movement is vital and effective, one of the best efforts the Protestant 
churches have ever made. 

The hope of a united church necessarily makes the Protestant 
look at Catholicism more sympathetically than he has in the past. 
The notion of a church has always been highly cherished in Cath- 
olicism, so the newly church-minded Protestant must read Catholic 
writings on ecclesiology. He must go back to before the Reform when 
there were only the Catholic Church and small heretical conventicles. 
As a consequence the Protestant today wants to be Catholic, but not 
a Roman Catholic. High-Church Anglicanism has even taken on the 
name of Anglo-Catholic, and Kenneth Latourette, the outstanding 
Protestant church historian, with a smile calls himself a Bapto- 
Catholic. Catholicism is no longer a swear word, but a label to be 
proudly worn. The only Protestant resentment is a result of the 
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fact that Roman Catholics use the word exclusively as their own. 
Today to be Catholic is admirable. 

The unattractiveness of Protestant divine service in the America 
of the twenties produced a desire to change the service structure. Up 
to that time, outside of the High Church in Anglicanism, the service 
was centered around the sermon, which was long and moralistic. 
There was community singing but the hymns were of dubious musical 
or poetic value, and Communion services were infrequent. 

Some ministers streamlined the service, substituting lectures on 
current affairs for the old evangelical preachment. Operatic choirs 
sang good but not religious music. The emotionalism of the con- 
gregation manifested in the shouts of “Yea, brother” and a frequent 
“Hallelujah” was frowned upon and left to the uneducated com- 
munities. Even with these changes, however, people were not return- 
ing to the churches. Then came a new force, the Liturgical Move- 
ment, 

In this movement, shared by all the churches which are not ex- 
tremely fundamentalistic or professedly pentecostal, the pulpit is 
relegated to the side of the church. The altar is central and it is 
called the altar, not the table. It has candles on it and a cross. The 
ministers had begun wearing vestments, at least a cassock, surplice 
and a stole. Now it is frequently an alb and a chasuble. The sermon 
is not central. Prayer is not so often spontaneous prayer but liturgi- 
cal formula. Communion is more frequent and accompanied by 
greater solemnity. The church building looks like a Catholic church, 
with pictures, stained-glass windows, and even statues. In dignity 
Protestant liturgy has made great progress, and the Protestant faith- 
ful love the new forms. True, there are still awkward hesitations and 
the threatened use of incense can produce a furious division in the 
congregation. But the simple fact is that the liturgy of many Prot- 
estant churches, Episcopalian, Lutheran and even Presbyterian, looks 
much more like a Catholic Mass than did the older Puritan prayer 
meeting. Also, many Episcopal ministers want to be called “Father” 
and all call themselves priests. The Catholic is now seen in a friend- 
lier light; his rites are no longer called popish idolairy and his 
churches are visited to see how the liturgy is to be performed. 

Catholics too have changed their attitudes in the last fifty years and 
it is in this change that we can find the reasons for the newer friend- 
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liness between the faiths. The main reason is the growing sense of 
security among Catholics. Up to the end of the last century Catholics 
belonged not so much to one American Catholic Church as to a federa- 
tion of European Catholic churches resident in America. St. Patrick’s 
was an Irish church; St. Boniface was a German church where Ger- 
man was spoken; St. Stanislaus was definitely a Polish church. The 
problem of the Americanization of the American Catholic churches 
became clear to all in the last decades of the nineteenth century. 
Fortunately the Irish took the lead, and men like Cardinal Gibbons, 
Archbishop Keane and Archbishop Ireland consciously strove for 
the consolidation of the national churches into an undoubtedly single 
American Catholic Church. The Germans took the leadership for 
the opposition. They wanted Catholic communities to continue the 
cultural way of life brought from Europe. They stood for confedera- 
tion but not fusion. The second and third generations were not in 
favor of this program and the first World War, which pitted Germany 
against the United States, silenced the Germans. From 1918 on, the 
idea of national parishes made no sense and today American Cath- 
olicism is altogether American—perhaps too American. 

As a result there is now a large organized body of Catholics in 
the United States. Thirty-three million Catholics are reported by 
the pastors of parishes with an inactive and not too visible seven- 
teen million more who call themselves Catholics. This is a large 
community and it is firmly united nationwise even though the churches 
have minor idiosyncracies according to the localities in which they 
exist. 

This evident fact has wrought a change in Catholics. In the past 
the great worry of the European pastors in America was that their 
parishioners would lose their faith in the Protestant environment 
of the land. Concentrating on defense, they built up little Ghettos 
in which to keep their corralled people safe and intact. Catholics 
were ominously warned to keep away from Protestants and Protes- 
tantism was painted in very black colors. The pastors were helped 
by the petty persecutions which the Protestants inflicted on the Cath- 
olics: disdain, contempt and ostracism. 

All this has gone. You cannot disdain a group of some fifty 
million members. You can fear it, if you want, but you cannot 
despise it. Our Catholic life, therefore, is not preoccupied centrally 
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with preventing leakage, though our leakage is heavy. We feel that 
the leakage is amply compensated by the 150,000 converts who 
every year enter the Church. The third-generation immigrant feels 
no mission to keep his grandfather’s way of life. Sentimentally he 
has attachment to some of the old ways, but these toc have become 
incorporated into the American way of life. Pizza pie, sauerkraut, 
and Polish rye bread are as American as corn pone and Boston baked 
beans. The American Catholic feels securely American, some even 
going so far as to think that only a Catholic can be a true American. 

In consequence the American Catholic is no longer afraid of the 
American Protestant. With fear gone, he can join him in every kind 
of American activity. The American device of making any civically 
religious gesture a joint effort of the three faiths puts the priest, 
the minister and the rabbi on equal footing and makes them coopera- 
tive in their action. The American Catholic is fully at home in 
America and he is painfully surprised when anyone suggests that 
he does not belong. Nor is such suggestion frequently made. I am 
told that in the South the Ku Klux Klan is now soliciting Catholics 
to become members, and the enemy is no longer the Catholic, but 
principally the Negro and to a lesser degree the Jew. 

Another element in American Catholic evolution which contributes 
to greater friendship with Protestants is the economic and intel- 
lectual growth in the Catholic body. The first immigrants were poor. 
Most of them were at best skilled artisans and generally they were 
only urban or rural proletarians. They sacrificed for their sons and 
these were schooled. The original settlers were industrious and 
thrifty with the result that they achieved a modest degree of financial 
well-being. By the time of the third generation the Catholic group 
was middle-class, mostly lower middle-class but middle-class defi- 
nitely. This entails the possession of the sophistication which Amer- 
ican education offers. The third-generation youth learns history and 
literature, and in them he sees Protestantism in a different light 
than his father had at his command. Only on the grammar-school 
level do 50 per cent of our children go to Catholic schools. In 
college and university something like 75 per cent go to non-Catholic 
institutions. By and large they do not lose their faith, but in these 
centers of study they become intimate with Protestants and they have 
no fear of them nor any sense of inferiority. 
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The result is that the Catholics have expanded intellectually, even 
though pure intellectualism is not yet a popular Catholic vocation. 
Ancient bogies and the ghosts of former times have been destroyed. 
The Catholic is now perfectly ready to associate with the Protestant 
in affection and trust. 

The third cause for the better relations between Catholics and 
Protestants is to be found outside either community. The religious 
danger of this country is not that it will go Protestant or Catholic, 
but rather that all religion in the traditional sense may disappear. 
This was truer twenty years ago than it is now, but it is still to a 
great degree true. Naturalism, pragmatism, and secularism are the 
temptations of our land. These things are fatal both to Protestantism 
and Catholicism. It is not surprising then that Catholics and Protes- 
tants unite to fight the common foe. Both sides are anxious and both 
sides are comforted by the support each gives the other. Common 
effort and gratitude certainly make for good relations, no matter 
what the past may have been. Ancient hostilities and animosities 
tend to be reduced in such a moment. 

Such are the causes which have brought about an improvement 
in Catholic-Protestant relations in America. Others could well be 
added, but those that have been outlined have certainly played an 
important part. 


II 


Having taken a quick glance at the causes of the change, let us 
now look at some of the results. 

The first effect of the new friendliness is a constant invitation 
from Protestants to Catholics to cooperate with them in their projects. 
Such invitations tend to be pressing. Protestant theological groups 
are regularly inviting Catholic theologians to attend their discussions. 
This, of course, is especially true of the Ecumenical Movement 
meetings. In the last year I have been invited by four Protestant 
theological journals to contribute to their pages. Protestants know 
that Catholics will not take part in their services, but that is the only 
reason why Catholics are not invited to preach in Protestant churches. 
Yet on the university campus where the chapel is not really a church, 
Catholic preachers are constantly asked to preach or give lectures. 
Interfaith projects of all kinds are being organized by Protestants, 
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and Catholics are expected to take their part. For example, the 
Religious Education Association is a Protestant-inspired group, but 
they elected the Catholic Jerome Kerwin 2s their current president 
and many Catholics are on the various committees. The Conference 
of Christians and Jews is always looking for Catholic collaborators. 
The Church Peace Union is a Protestant organization in its origins, 
working with Carnegie funds, but the editor of its journal, Worldview, 
is the Catholic William Clancy. 

Catholics are embarrassed with this new trend. They do not wish 
to be rude and they wish to reciprocate the good will shown them. 
But they do not know to what the acceptation of the invitation com- 
mits them. Many therefore politely but awkwardly refuse the wel- 
come, but many more are now accepting the welcome and finding 
the intercourse pleasant and profitable. 

We are now quite accustomed to seeing Protestants contributing 
money to Catholic causes, and Catholics giving money for the wel- 
fare programs of Protestants. In some few places this causes surprise 
to the Catholics but in most places it is so commonplace that no one 
even notices. 

Negatively we find the Protestants abstaining from the dissemina- 
tion of distorted portraits of Catholicism and its doctrines. The 
dreary little organs of the less significant Protestant sects still adver- 
tise the Confessions of Maria Monk, the Ex-Nun, but the accepted 
representatives of Protestant life would not tolerate such matter on 
their pages, even when there is frequent and outright criticism of 
Catholicism, as for instance in The Christian Century. Similarly, 
Catholic books and papers do not repeat the distortions of Protes- 
tantism so current in the last century. Likewise in the theological 
schools of both faiths there is a great effort to depict the other the- 
ology with accuracy and fairness. Catholic-Protestant controversy 
is perforce still with us but it is on a plane of dignity and objectivity. 
All emotional tendentiousness cannot be excluded, but both writers 
and readers demand that it be restricted rigidly. 

Another interesting phenomenon is that Catholics and Protestants 
study together at the universities. There are many Protestant clergy- 
men or candidates for the ministry who deliberately go to Catholic 
universities for courses of philosophy. If it were possible, some 
would go to Catholic theologates. 
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Perhaps the most important school in this regard has been Johns 
Hopkins University where until this June the great Orientalist, Wil- 
liam F. Albright, has been training future Scripture professors for 
both Catholic and Protestant theologates. Albright is a Methodist, 
the son of Methodist missionaries in Chile; his wife and children 
are Catholics; his eldest son is a Christian Brother. Obviously Pro- 
fessor Albright does not teach theology but the solidity of his lin- 
guistic and archaeological] learning in scriptural matters gives both his 
Catholic and Protestant students a common base and orientation for 
their future work in biblical theology. These men, when later they 
are professors, will have things in common even though they differ 
in their theologies. Suspicion, rancor, hostility will not mark their 
reflections on one another. 

In America, Paul Tillich, considered by many as the leading 
Protestant theologian of the country, has come to the fore in the 
last ten years. I know of at least six doctoral dissertations done or 
being done on Tillich by Catholic students in Catholic universities 
for the degree of Doctor of Theology. Some of these works I have 
seen. They are objective, expository and sympathetic. Even when 
criticism is made, it comes forth without perversion or passion. Most 
of these young clerics are anxious to speak to Tillich and to get his 
evaluation of their work. 

If Professor William Albright is a point of meeting for Catholics 
and Protestants in the study of Scripture, this is only possible be- 
cause for both the approach to Scripture is different and in the dif- 
ference they come nearer to each other. Although fundamentalists 
form a very vital section in Protestantism, fundamentalism is not 
the view of the generality of Protestants. Even the more intelligent 
proponents of fundamentalism in our day are no longer committed 
to the naive literalism so common to older Bible Christians. On 
the other hand the iconoclastic liberalism of the early years of this 
century is now outmoded. Protestant biblical scholars go to the Bible 
for revelation and they treat the text with soberness and responsibility. 
The adolescent historicism which led former Protestant biblical schol- 
ars to reduce the Bible to a collection of old wives’ tales has given 
way to a more validly historical consideration of the ancient writings. 
In consequence the Bible has taken on an enhanced significance in 
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Protestant theology. It is no longer explained away; it is just ex- 
plained. 

Fundamentalism as such, since it was committed to the doctrine 
of private interpretation and the rejection of normative Tradition, 
was never a Catholic problem. Yet among Catholics there was the 
excessive conservatism gently chided by Pope Pius XII in his Divino 
afflante Spiritu (1943). That encyclical encouraged Catholic scrip- 
tural scholars to take advantage of every advance in history, archae- 
ology and linguistics. In consequence current Catholic biblical schol- 
arship is progressive, highly scientific and universally acceptable in 
its productivity. Men like Fathers Roland de Vaux, O.P., and his 
colleague, Pierre Benoit, O.P., and our own Monsignor Patrick 
Skehan of the Catholic University, are universally recognized author- 
ities on the Dead Sea Scrolls and their work is eagerly sought for by 
Catholic and Protestant alike. 

The retreat of Protestantism from its dissolving analysis of the 
Bible and the advance of Catholic biblical scholarship in its scien- 
tific exposition of Sacred Scripture have brought both camps much 
nearer to each other. 

In biblical science this coming-together is clearest but it is only 
less clear in other fields. The studies of the Reform period made 
by Father Philip Hughes, Professor Josef Lortz of Mainz, and Pro- 
fessor Karl Adam of Tuebingen, all Catholics, are hailed by Prot- 
estants for their kindly empathy and give to Catholics a new picture 
of that troubled time. Contemporary Catholics like Father Jeréme 
Hamer, O.P., Hans Urs von Balthasar and Hans Kueng have helped 
to clarify the doctrine of the Protestant Karl Barth. A number of 
American Catholics like George Tavard, A.A., Avery Dulles, S_J., 
and myself have been expounding the meaning of Paul Tillich and 
the Ecumenical Movement. On the Protestant side there has been 
much friendly commentary on the work of the American John Court- 
ney Murray, S.J., in the various fields of theology. 

In a word, the tremendous gap which formerly separated Catholic 
and Protestant thinking and acting has narrowed significantly in our 
time. Obviously there is still a gap and there will always be one as 
long as the Protestants are Protestants and the Catholics are Cath- 
olics. But the shrinking of the gap at the moment allows us to see 
each other without distortion and in life-size. 
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Ill 


What will be the future of this rapprochement of Catholics and 
Protestants? In the immediate future it will certainly continue. In 
our Catholic colleges and universities more Protestants will be ad- 
dressing Catholic audiences in the kindly spirit in which they are 
doing it now. More Catholics, especially theologians, will hold more 
dialogue with their Protestant counterparts. The absurd images 
each formerly constructed of the other will fade away. Whatever 
takes their place will be less of a caricature than the older images 
tended to be. 

Yet a word of caution must be spoken to Catholics and Protestants 
alike. Catholics in their simplicity may easily think that the Prot- 
estant willingness to come nearer to Catholicism in doctrine and 
religious cult is a sign that Protestants are now ripe for conversion 
to the Catholic Church. Such an interpretation of events would be 
woefully erroneous. We simply must face the fact that for the Prot- 
estant this action confirms him in his Protestantism. It arouses no 
desire to become a Catholic, except in the sense of non-Roman Cath- 
olicism. The Protestant can quite rightly say that the Catholicizing 
elements he now embraces were always present in the Protestant 
tradition. Their presence is now made more visible and more tangi- 
ble. The Protestant does not feel that he is repairing his own inad- 
equacies with material borrowed from abroad. Rather he feels that 
he is now making more effective use of things which were always 
properly his own. Although there is no great anxiety on the part of 
Protestants to adhere to the Reform leaders, Luther and Calvin, yet 
they will point out with satisfaction that much of what they are 
doing can be found in principle or insinuation in the writings and 
action of the Reformers. The Protestant, at least in his own mind, 
is not growing less Protestant, but rather more so. 

The frequent Catholic cry, “They are coming back,” has some 
truth. Protestants are more Catholic than they were. However, they 
are not coming back to the Roman Catholic Church. 

If Catholics enter into more friendly dialogue with Protestants 
in the illusion that the Protestant wants to become a Catholic, they 
will receive a rude shock. The dialogue must indeed go on. But 
we must understand the rules of the debate without substituting rules 
of our own. 
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The Protestant needs this admonition no less than the Catholic, 
but he needs it for a slightly different reason. The overwhelming 
majority of Protestants has no sense of orthodoxy. They are slowly 
coming to a recognition of the role of tradition in faith but they 
still do not feel too tied down by it. Many Protestants disagree with 
me when I say that free reconstructionism is the genius of Protes- 
tantism, but in spite of the disagreement of these learned friends 
of mine, I am becoming more and more convinced that it is so. 
What separates Catholic and Protestantism is not “the Bible only” 
dogma. That dogma was never really effective because the Bible is 
meaningful only in terms of a tradition. What separates the two 
faiths is the nature of normative tradition. Catholics take tradition 
very seriously and will adhere to it even in matters not essential. 
But the Protestant adheres to it only superficially. Tradition is for 
him not so much a road as a vaguely defined wide area in which all 
sorts of free movement are possible. The tendency in Protestant 
faiths today is to affirm eloquently the divinity of Jesus Christ, but 
actually a great number of Protestant thinkers, if not most of them, 
use divinity in a sense that does not mean that Jesus of Nazareth was 
truly the God who made heaven and earth. Christ was divine but 
not the deity. 

The Protestant with his growing awareness of the need of tradition 
finds it easy to speak to the Catholic of our time. When he hears 
the Catholic saying clearly many things which the Protestant is grop- 
ingly attempting to state, he is happy. Seeing the Catholic in sub- 
stantial agreement with him on so many points and willing now to 
hold discourse, the Protestant is led to believe that the two faiths 
can be fused into one. What he does not realize is that the one faith 
he has in mind is an evolving Protestantism. The Protestant is hand- 
somely willing to allow the Catholic to use his own liturgy alongside 
the liturgies Protestantism is gradually confecting; the Catholic may 
use his own formulas for belief, and even for matters of polity, that 
is, church organization. Thus, many Protestants are willing to have 
bishops with a great amount of jurisdictional power, but this is a 
matter not of esse but of bene esse only. As the Protestant sees it, 
he is making it easy for the Catholic to come into union with him, 
allowing him to keep everything characteristic of his Catholic way 
of faith. 
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What he does not see is that he is asking the Catholic to become 
a Protestant. That he should be making this request is not surpris- 
ing, but it is surprising that he does not see he is making it. There 
is nothing in Protestantism which rejects a Catholic form of belief 
and liturgy. The Anglo-Catholics are a clear proof that it can be 
done. But the point basic to Catholic-Protestant dialogue is that the 
Catholic has not the slightest intention of becoming a Protestant, even 
on the simple condition of allowing other Protestants to be more 
traditionally Protestant while he would be a Protestant (with the 
name suppressed) in a Catholic way. The Catholic because he is a 
Catholic believes that to be genuinely Christian one must belong 
to the historic Church in which dwells the invigorating Holy Spirit 
and which externally has its essential organization around a hierarchy 
empowered to rule, teach, and sanctify, so that there is no legitimate 
freedom for the individual to ignore or reconstruct the directives of 
the hierarchy. 

In a dim sort of way Protestant thinkers do see this, but they simply 
do not believe that Catholics mean it. It seems to them too extrava- 
gant. Many a contemporary Protestant would say: Give the Cath- 
olic a decent offer, and he will drop his intransigence. To make it 
easy for the Catholic, they are even willing to become Catholics, 
provided that they can remain Protestants after the union. 

Now the truth of the matter is that you cannot be a Protestant 
Catholic or a Catholic Protestant. There are Protestants with Cath- 
olicizing tendencies but they are Protestants and not Catholics. There 
are Catholics who make use of those elements of Protestant vision 
which are genuinely compatible with Catholic doctrine, but they are 
not nor do they wish to be Protestants. 

Just as the Catholic must not think that he enters into the Catholic- 
Protestant conversation because the Protestant wishes to be con- 
verted, so the Protestant must not think that the Catholic with whom 
he talks is willing to be incorporated into a future higher form of 
Protestantism (with the name suppressed) which will swallow up 
all differences. If the Catholic’s temptation is simplistic, the Prot- 
estant’s temptation is worse because it shows so little understanding 
of the Catholic position. It also chills the Catholic when he discovers 
this mentality. 

If then the newer Catholic-Protestant friendship cannot be justified 
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by the Catholic’s desire to convert the Protestant or by the Protestant’s 
wish to fuse Catholics and Protestants into a higher but still Protestant 
synthesis, why bother cultivating the friendship at all? 

The answer is not immediately religious. In a country like ours 
Catholicism is here to stay and so is an evolving Protestantism. Grace 
can indeed make all one within the Catholic Church, but there is no 
evidence at hand to make us believe that grace is working in that 
way. Protestant and Catholic must live side by side throughout the 
foreseeable future. From every point of view, the religious point 
included, it is far better that they live together in harmony and 
friendship instead of at war with each other. It gives both sides the 
possibility of developing and practicing their proper religious 
visions. A climate of suspicion and resentment is not the proper 
environment for virtue and it certainly weakens national unity. It 
is equally good for both Protestant and Catholic that they understand 
each other thoroughly and that they learn to trust each other in their 
differences. It is neither Christian nor American to deny that the 
differences are there or to pretend that they are unimportant. It is 
wiser to come together and discuss the differences. In such discussion 
it will be seen that both sides are impelled by something more decent 
than perversity or blindness. 

The Lord wanted all those who believe in His name to be one. They 
will be one in God’s time, not necessarily in ours. Until that time 
comes, we must be patient. Until that time comes we must live to- 
gether, work together and even marry one another. For this necessity 
we need friendship. Anything honorable to promote and strengthen 
it is good. Catholics are for the friendship and Protestants need not 
be afraid. Catholics on principle will ask for only one thing, namely, 
the recognition that the friendship exists in spite of religious differ- 
ences and not as a means to dissolve the Catholic difference. 








Because he sees the endemic symp- 
toms in himself, the apostate ar- 
tist is a true diagnostician of the 
spiritual plague that is the world 
without faith. 


NATHANAEL WEST AND THE 
"LONELY CROWD" 


C. CARROLL HOLLIS 


Wuen NATHANAEL WEST RETURNED TO New York from his two-year 
stay in Paris, he told A. J. Liebling that The Dream Life of Balso 
Snell was written “as a protest against writing books.” That it is a 
protest against conventional fiction is clear enough, but its significance 
is much more in its derisive rejection of himself. Unlike the other 
three novels in which he diagnoses the inward-eating cancer of secu- 
lar society, this first work is blatantly an exhibitionist account of the 
dissolution of self. Wrapped in an all-inclusive sneer at laughter 
itself, it has a serious import to any full understanding of West that 
cannot be overlooked or flippantly dismissed as the showing-off of a 
talented but insecure adolescent. 

In its dream context of authentic implausibility, Balso Snell 
(surely West’s alter ego, whether he consciously recognized it or not) 
encounters a series of nightmare experiences in a tour of the intestinal 
tract of the Trojan Horse. He meets first a Jewish guide from whom 
“with a violent twist Balso tore loose and fled.” He next meets Ma- 
loney the Areopagite, “‘a man, naked except for a derby in which 
thorns were sticking, who was attempting to crucify himself with 
thumb tacks.” This representative of Christianity in general and 
Catholicism in explicit detail is engaged in writing the hagiography of 
the flea, Saint Puce, “who was born, lived, and died, beneath the arm 
of our Lord.” Balso leaves him with the warning: “Don’t be morbid. 
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Take your eyes off your navel. Take your head from under your arm- 
pit. Stop sniffing mortality.” 

Having rejected Judaism and Christianity, the psycho-logic of the 
dream hero turns to the rejection of the substitutes for religion. He 
meets the psychotic child-genius, “John Gilson, Class 8B, Public 
School 186, Miss McGeeney teacher,” whose writings parade the flight 
from reality in a wild array of assorted perversities. Through Balso’s 
hysterical fulmination against the child’s absorption in adult activi- 
ties, West succeeds in denouncing poetry, philosophy, science, hu- 
manitarianism, commercialism, and violence itself as possible goals 
in life. Balso then meets the teacher, Miss McGeeney, whose physical 
attractiveness is made ugly by her obsession to be “the woman who 
wrote the biography of the man who wrote the biography of the man 
who wrote the biography of Boswell.” Dismayed at the passionate 
futility of scholarship, Balso recalls his only real passion, the “beau- 
tiful girl cripples” who gather at Carnegie Hall “because Art is their 
only solace.” If “most men looked at their strange forms with dis- 
taste,” to him “their strange fore-shortenings, hanging heads, ba! ging 
spinesacks, were a delight, for he had ever preferred the imperfect.” 
But even this, in the most bizarre of the dream sequences, is rejected, 
for this love is seen finally as only the despicable selfishness of pity. 

In the juggling that symbolizes all the hope of mankind, “he cli- 
maxed the finale by keeping in the air an Ivory Tower, a Still White 
Bird, the Holy Grail, the Nails, the Scourge, the Thorns, and a piece 
of the True Cross.” But he brings down the curtain on himself in a 
wave of revulsion at all such clever manipulation and turns to the 
only means of forgetfulness for the sick of heart. Mary McGeenzy 
turns up for this necessary urgency, is cajoled from her devotion to 
literature to that of sex, so that 

His body broke free of the bond. It took on a life of its own; a life that 
knew nothing of the poet Balso. Only to death can this release be likened — 
to the mechanics of decay. After death the body takes command; it per- 
forms the manual of disintegration with a marvelous certainty. So now, his 
body performed the evolution of love with a like sureness. 

In this activity, Home and Duty, Love and Art, were forgotten. 


The death-wish that pervades the whole dream sequence culminates 
in this closing passage with its savage paradox that the sex act itself, 
the blind creative act of life, now becomes in reality the Ancient 
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Mariner’s Life-in-Death for modern man. This parallel to Coleridge’s 
version of the Wandering Jew provides an added insight. Life-in- 
Death had West in thrall, although it may be doubted that the “woe- 
ful agony” which forced him to begin this tale was sufficiently 
alleviated in the telling to leave him free. In fact he turned im- 
mediately to the writing of his second book. 

Miss Lonelyhearts marks a sharp turn from the inverted despair 
of Balso Snell. There is, of course, more than enough despair in this 
short novel, but it is now directed to society. The protagonist, again 
West’s alter ego but identified only as Miss Lonelyhearts, tries des- 
perately but unsuccessfully to find some other answer to the problem 
of pain to replace the Christian love he has himself rejected. Finally 
he recovers his faith, only to become an accidental martyr at his 
first attempt to manifest it. Except for James Light, critics have read 
this martyrdom as West’s rejection of faith. To Alan Ross, the book 
“culminates in a tragedy of miscomprehension which symbolizes 
terrifyingly and finally the unreality of the Christian myth.” The fault 
in such interpretations is not so much in West as in the critics who, 
themselves uninformed of the Christianity that is reborn in the hero, 
see in his death the ultimate defeat. It is true that West contributes 
to this error by his own near-pathological conception of Christianity 
(the “Christ complex” is his own term for it), but under the tortured 
circumstances in which he places his protagonist, the conclusion, 
however melodramatic, is essentially true to Christian psychology. 
Paradoxical as West may have thought it, he was essentially realistic 
in presenting Christianity as a preparation not for life but for death. 

As is the case with Graham Greene’s best work, the fictional im- 
plementation of the Christian paradox must perforce stress the Jansen- 
ist-Manichean tendency to the rear-falsification of Christianity from 
the Catholic point of view. In so doing, however, it throws a glaring 
spotlight on the stark power of faith, a faith almost suffocated in the 
bourgeois Christianity in which pity replaces compassion and the sin- 
ner is rejected along with the sin. Among the reasons for the remark- 
able popularity of Greene among intelligent Catholics, there is (as for 
West also) the fascination in seeing how far the paradox can be 
pushed, in its encompassment of realities ignored by conventional re- 
ligious literature, and still escape heresy. The parallel is closest in 
Greene’s Brighton Rock, his best work, for there Greene seems most 
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concerned with the paradoxical truth of reality that can be grasped 
only in terms of violence. In Greene’s work thereafter, at a diminish- 
ing rate as to its truth but with increasing commercial success, the 
melodramatics of the paradox have taken over. Ironically enough, 
the best Catholic criticism of the flashy manipulations of the recent 
production The Potting Shed was made by an apostate, Mary Me- 
Carthy, writing for a predominantly non-Catholic audience. 

This comparison of West to Greene would be misleading if it im- 
plied any triumph of faith in Miss Lonelyhearts. However one may 
wince at Greene’s exploitations of the Christian paradox, it is clear 
that his novels and plays are, willy-nilly, Catholic by intention. This 
in no sense applies to West. The hysterical denigrations of Catholi- 
cism by Shrike show that West knew far more than the average church- 
goer of the history, traditions, and dogmas of the Church, but in any 
wordly sense it is Shrike who finally triumphs. It is Shrike and his 
role as antagonist that are overlooked in the conventional understand- 
ing of this novel. For Shrike is depicted exactly as his name implies: 
the butcher bird, shrill-voiced and hook-beaked, which feeds on in- 
sects, small birds, and frogs. But the rage of this ex-Jewish intellec- 
tual at Miss Lonelyhearts’ defection pours out in compulsive profana- 
tions that reveal an inner fascination with the ways of a faith that his 
reason denies. Miss Lonelyhearts was what West dared not be; Shrike 
was what he dreaded to become. 

Similar to Greene in some ways, West is also quite close to Céline. 
Journey to the End of Night and Death on the Installment Plan may 
outdo West in their scatological detail, but there is the same savage 
disgust with sexual violence, that sole remnant of the life force in the 
contemporary world. Céline’s hero moves blindly from one disastrous 
experience to another, encountering the destruction of everything 
he touches. His conclusion, that the race of men is now made up of 
the maliciously depraved, the primitives, and the insane, is almost 
true for West. The difference is that West has found that sufficient 
torture of the ex-Christian will force him back to a faith which the 
world may call insane but for which he can die. This significant 
departure from Céline and the tradition of violence is corroborated 
by the inference of West’s characterization of Shrike, for evil cannot 
be posited without also granting the existence somewhere of a good 
which man has lost. 
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The parallel of these two novelists cannot be continued beyond 
their first two novels. West might have found grim satisfaction in 
Céline’s Mea Culpa, that blast at the New Russia so vitriolic that even 
her enemies cannot use it. But Céline’s later fascism and anti-semi- 
tism, the terminal point for many other writers of violence, was a 
dead-end alley which West was never tempted to enter. He was, in 
fact, at work on the antifascist Swiftian satire, A Cool Million, dur- 
ing the year it took the bankrupt publishing house, Liveright, and one 
of its last novels, Miss Lonelyhearts, to fade from the literary scene. 

Unless S. J. Perelman asserts otherwise, he must be assumed re- 
sponsible for the initial form, style, and tone of A Cool Million. It 
is so completely unlike the other novels on these levels that had the 
book appeared anonymously few readers could have identified the 
author. The work is uneven, beginning in farce, continued in ridicule, 
and concluded in derisive burlesque more frightening than humorous. 
Whatever the external influence of Perelman, the theme and its de- 
velopment are clearly parts of the West pattern. He prepared for the 
writing of this third work by reading all the Horatio Alger stories, 
and the novel outwardly is an open parody of the type. But different 
as they are in form, A Cool Million and the final novel The Day of the 
Locust are equally savage in their rejection of a society that has itself 
rejected its spiritual traditions. Diagnosing the “lonely crowd” with 
a caustic mordancy unequaled in American fiction, these novels de- 
serve far more serious analysis than they have so far received. 

A Cool Million has the indicative subtitle “The Dismantling of 
Lemuel Pitkin.” Lem is the Horatio Alger hero to whom all the Alger 
adventures happen in reverse. He rushes to save his childhood sweet- 
heart from the clutches of the town bully and is tricked and beaten. 
He goes out in the world to seek his fortune and loses his borrowed 
train fare to the first city slicker he meets. He is jailed for a swindle 
of which he was the victim. All his teeth are extracted to remove the 
poison that caused him to commit the crime of which he is innocent. 
Finally freed, he gets to New York and stops the team of runaway 
horses that endangers the rich old banker and his beautiful daughter. 
But he is cursed for his pains—real pains, for one of the horses has 
kicked him in the eye. A poet-bystander praises his heroic deed while 
a confederate picks his pocket. The wild parade of misadventures 
continues as Lem loses his thumb, his leg, his scalp, and is finally 
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assassinated by a spy of the Wall Street-Communist combine who 
rightfully assumes he is shooting a tool of the American neo-fascist 
party. 

The story of Lemuel Pitkin is so wildly absurd that reviewers, see- 
ing only the framework, have judged this work West’s least success- 
ful effort. It is true that extended caricature palls, and if A Cool Mil- 
lion is read only for the farcical humor it will seem too long and 
much too uneven. But everything we know of West’s writing habits 
manifests the inveterate cutting and pruning that is almost chronic 
with him. A friend remembers his “little brag that he could re-write 
Dostoevsky with a pair of shears.” The real flaw in A Cool Million 
is that West’s passionate castigation of American society is too strong 
for the farcical framework. He was trying to get Gulliver’s Travels 
into 112 pages, and it cannot be done. If the book finally misses be- 
cause West couldn’t keep out of it, it is by that fact most important 
in revealing the intense convictions that are later mastered and objecti- 
fied in The Day of the Locust. 

In spare terse writing such as West’s there is little opportunity for 
the writer to prepare the reader with introductory extras that set a 
mood or expound the thesis. Yet West never fails to give the essen- 
tial hints in title, epigraph, and names of characters. Lemuel Pitkin 
is and is shown to be what his name implies. Lemuel is “consecrated 
to God,” but he is also a Pitkin, that is, earthbound, vegetable; so he 
is simple in the pejorative sense of the word only, a simpleton, a pas- 
sive nincompoop, a perpetual gull inviting the victimization he every- 
where receives. But he is also clearly named to remind us of Lemuel 
Gulliver, for to read A Cool Million without Swift in mind is to 
ignore West’s directions. Lemuel Gulliver, as his name suggests, is 
the gullible man who is educated by his fantastic adventures. After 
each of his voyages he is a wiser man, and by the final insight into 
himself, via the contrast between the Houyhnhnms and the Yahoos 
in the Fourth Book, Gulliver returns to his home purged of his pride 
and finally ready to “love John, Peter, and Thomas, but to hate man- 
kind,” as Swift said of himself. Lemuel Pitkin is like Gulliver in 
that he is gullible, but unlike him in that no experience, however 
ludicrous, violent, painful it may be, can educate him. There is 
nothing to educate; he is emptiness personified. 

The epigraph from which the title is taken is the anonymous say- 
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ing, “John D. Rockefeller would give a cool million to have a stomach 
like yours.” Like most of West’s hints, this also provides an entrance 
into the deeper meaning that the farce was intended to carry. To the 
extent that one can take a noncharacterized figure seriously, Lem’s 
chief strength is that “he can take it” and his chief virtue, if it can 
be called that, is that he has no ulcers and could not possibly have. In 
our day the stomach ulcer is synonymous with tension, sensitivity, 
thwarted will, gnawing comprehension that one could do and ought to 
do more than one’s realization of cooperation with superiors who are 
intellectual inferiors can permit. Because any extended conscious- 
ness of civilization today cannot but carry with it the physiological 
conditions for the ulcer, only those with limited outlook can have 
placid stomachs. One of the few things that can be done with empti- 
ness is to fill it, and Lem’s digestion never rebels. Though often 
thrown down, he never throws up. 

But the empty mind can also be filled. In the depression world 
of the 1930’s, for which the economic failure was, actually as well 
as metaphorically, the spiritual failure, what happens to the vegetable 
soul that is “consecrated to God” when God is lost? The yawning 
emptiness will be filled with any myth that is promulgated authori- 
tatively, and it is for this reason that Nathan “Shagpoke” Whipple, 
ex-President of the nation but now owner of the Rat River National 
Bank, is introduced. 

West, in wry self-mockery, gives the antihero his own name, 
Nathan, meaning “gift,” but it is a feeble jest that he soon forgets as 
he develops Shagpoke as the representation of the inherent evils in 
American society. Shagpoke’s gift to Lem is that corrupted American 
myth, to seek material success, but this new religion cannot quite fill 
the spiritual vacuum. Presented as a positive and unfailing good, 
it must be protected from the doubts that bubble to Lem’s mind as 
he meets reverses, so Shagpoke fulminates on the enemies of the 
American myth, International Jewish bankers, communism, Wall 
Street, labor unions, Jews, Catholics, Negroes, immigrants, and so on. 
It is here that West’s indignation cannot be contained and bursts 
through the farcical framework to destroy the artistic unity of the 
work, 

When Shagpoke’s bank fails, he meets Lem in jail and later takes 
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him to a charity canteen at the Salvation Army mission. There he 
explains his new program: 

‘The time for a new party with the old American principles was, I realized, 
overripe. I decided to form it; and so the National Revolutionary Party, 
popularly known as the “Leather Shirts,” was born. The uniform of our 
“Storm Troops” is a coonskin cap like the one I am wearing, a deer-skin 
shirt, and a pair of moccasins. Our weapon is the squirrel rifle.’ 

He pointed to the long queue of unemployed who stood waiting before the 
Salvation Army canteen. “These men,’ he said, ‘are the material from which 
I must fill the ranks of my party.” 


He gathers a crowd by shouting “Remember the Alamo! Remember 
the Maine!” and gets the cheers of the hungry by assuring them that 
the Party will get them jobs. The blind assistance by which some 
Jews contributed to their own destruction is neatly docketed by the 
support Shagpoke receives from Ezra Silverblatt, Official Tailor to 
the Party, who advertises, “everything for the American Fascist at 
rock bottom prices. 30% off for Cash.” This first rally is broken up, 
as are all subsequent ones, until Shagpoke’s political astuteness as- 
sures him of a truth which Lem could. never fathom: that hunger will 
marry hatred if blessed with patriotisra. At one opportunity to launch 
the program, Shagpoke refrains, for, “Here in Detroit there are too 
many Jews, Catholics and members of unions. Unless I am greatly 
mistaken, however, we will shortly turn south. When we get to some 
really American town, we will act.” 

They finally arrive at a small town on the Mississippi, where 
Shagpoke is introduced to “all the inhabitants who were not colored, 
Jewish, or Catholic” as “one of the few Yanks whom we of the South 
can trust and respect. He ain’t no nigger-lover, he don’t give a dam 
for Jewish culture, and he knows the fine Italian hand of the Pope 
when he sees it.” Shagpoke’s speech and its consequences have a wild 
prophetic quality that cannot but jar the reader who remembers what 
West in 1933 could not know, the rise of Hitler and the present inte- 
gration troubles in the South. 

Before Mr. Whipple had quite finished his little talk, the crowd ran off in 
all directions, shouting “Lynch him! Lynch him!” although a good three- 
quarters of its members did not know whom it was they were supposed to 
lynch. This fact did not bother them, however. They considered their lack 
of knowledge an advantage rather than a hindrance, for it gave them a great 
deal of leeway in their choice of a victim. 
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But Shagpoke, the ex-President, had patriotically blessed the mar- 
riage of hunger and hatred, and the wedding guests saw no reason to 
stop at a single lynching. 

Other, more practical-minded citizens proceeded to rob the bank and loot 
the principal stores, and to free all their relatives who had the misfortune 
to be in jail. 

As time went on, the riot grew more general in character. Barricades were 
thrown up in the streets, the heads of Negroes were paraded on poles. A 
Jewish drummer was nailed to the door of his hotel room. The housekeeper 
of the local Catholic priest was raped. 


In the excitement of the successful launching of his program, Shag- 
poke forgets all about Lem who bumbles around in the crowd, is shot 
at a few times, and finally wanders off to end up as the whipping boy 
in a New York vaudeville act. But the leader of the fast-growing 
Leather Shirts realizes that “because of its large foreign population 
New York was still holding out against the National Revolutionary 
Party,” so Lem is sought out to be used again. He is secretly informed 
that the city “will be filled with thousands of Leather Shirts from 
upstate and an attempt will be made to take over,” and he is to give 
the signal. In so doing, he is assassinated, but West gets in a final 
touch in the epilogue. 

It is Pitkin’s Birthday, a national holiday, and the youth of America is 
parading down Fifth Avenue in his honor. They are a hundred thousand 
strong. On every boy’s head is a coon-skin hat complete with jaunty tail, 
and on every shoulder rests a squirrel rifle. 


They stop before the dictator, and to the cheering youth of the nation 
Shagpoke gives Lemuel “consecrated to God” Pitkin the final acco- 
lade. 

But he did not live or die in vain. Through his martyrdom the National 
Revolutionary Party triumphed, and by that triumph this country was de- 
livered from sophistication, Marxism and International Capitalism. Through 
the National Revolution its people were purged of alien diseases and America 
became again America. 


Though the savage ending of this farce fails as art, West’s own 
spiritual and social trauma is clearly evident. In all American fic- 
tion, this trauma is first and most poignantly treated in West’s work, 
is most apparent here, and is best universalized and artistically sub- 
sumed in The Day of the Locust. Unfortunately, it is also a still- 
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existing personal problem for so many contemporaries that few critics 
are aware of it or, being aware, care to speak of it. There is no way 
of summarizing this trauma in a word or phrase, but it is most force- 
fully comprehended by imagining the spiritual state of the American 
Jew who has lost his faith. 

Although it is sometimes childishly assumed that a person gives 
up his faith so that he can enjoy a hedonistic life untroubled by con- 
science, this is psychologically and spiritually impossible. Faith is 
lost, of course, but grudgingly, with agonizing distress and sorrow 
to the inner mind. Nor can it ever be fully replaced, Joyce’s Ulysses 
assures us, for when God is gone, man’s search for the father is a diz- 
zying parade of vain and empty substitutes. And to those whose sen- 
sitivity cannot be blunted, reminders of the lost faith are continual 
blows that the memory stores cumulatively until the spirit is broken. 
Now, although this spiritual shock may be experienced in the loss of 
any faith, only to ex-Jews are there added the social blows to make 
the loss traumatic. There is, paradoxically, the enmity, the jeers of 
society, but even after his faith is gone the agonizing price continues 
to be exacted. Even when jeers are not heard, he suspects some hid- 
den scorn, and anticipating spiritual assaults everywhere, he adopts 
one or more of the traditional defenses which soon become habitual. 

Too little is known of the early circumstances of West’s life to doc- 
ument such a career for him, and it matters little to the present dis- 
cussion whether he died an orthodox Jew or an atheist. What does 
matter is that he understood this problem, and understood it, not in 
the abstract sense discussed above, but intensely and imaginatively, 
portraying it in increasing outward violence to match the inner horror 
of the apostate’s intuition. In the surrealist travesty The Dream Life 
of Balso Snell, West must break away from the Jewish guide before 
he can explore the cloaca of a life without God. For Miss Lonely- 
hearts, faith is lost, life becomes unbearable without it, and faith is 
regained only in hysteria. 

Yet in the third novel a new extension is added to West’s imagina- 
tive vision. Although Lem’s story provides the farcical framework, 
West’s jesting fails completely as the Leather Shirts rise to power. 
Lem can be kept in jocular focus, for he is characterless, a breathing 
vegetable, outside Shagpoke’s calculated hatred and hence deserving 
of no compassion. But when the Jew, the Catholic, the Negro are at- 
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tacked, West’s humor collapses; hatred is never funny and can not be 
made so. It is here, in his response to the baleful malignancy inher- 
ent in our society, that West’s genius is most successfully challenged. 

Apostasy may sometimes lead to attacks on the faith that is re- 
jected, but these are usually the defensive cries of the injured writh- 
ing in spiritual nostalgia. Thus Shrike is goaded by Miss Lonely- 
hearts’ return to faith to fantastic lengths of cynicism—the faithful 
are fools, faith is the cowardly purblinder of reality, there is no 
heaven and the only hell is life itself. But in the last two novels, 
West passes beyond this self-limiting cynicism to face the greater 
horror of a world in which the apostate is not the lonely isolate but 
one of the ever-widening “lonely crowd.” The members of the mass 
have no more force or intelligence to reject faith than they had to gain 
it. Empty, inert, vegetable, they did not win faith but, in the full 
literal sense, were won to it. With the gift of faith, they accepted also 
the concomitant social virtues, but they added no depth, no new pro- 
fundity, no vitality; they made no sacrifices, exerted no self-dis- 
cipline, resolved no tensions, accepted no suffering. To the cause of 
faith, the contribution of the mass is but the passive strength of num- 
bers, for which no credit is due to them. 

West was fully aware of Joyce’s engagement with this theme, 
and he was clearly indebted to the nihilism, both in style and pur- 
pose, of the French surrealists, as James Light has shown. Yet 
these artists were concerned with the despairing results upon the in- 
dividual of loss of faith and have developed the stream-of-conscious- 
ness and other techniques to brilliant perfection to do so. But West 
was the first to see and to explore with a fascinated loathing the bitter 
and ironical paradox of the apostate in secular society. 

The paradox that West saw in A Cool Million and brings his chief 
character to see in The Day of the Locust is that there is no apostasy 
in an age without faith. The tragic loneliness of the detached heretic 
is swallowed in the empty loneliness of the crowd. The apostate, if he 
is artistic, is by his nature intellectual, sensitive, introspective, and at 
the first intuition of the void to which he is inevitably drawn he will 
recoil in shocked incredulity. Such, at any rate, we see in A Cool 
Million in which West’s joke is turned on himself. Yet all through the 
story, the horror of West’s vision escapes the mockery of the style. 
Most obvious is the helpless sympathy for the oppressed who by ac- 
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cident of inherited faith or inherited pigment are to become the sacri- 
ficial victims of the Leather Shirts. Or again, there is the painstaking 
avoidance of the names of God or Christ, for when Shagpoke felt the 
need of meditation, “the great man turned to the picture of Lincoln 
that hung on the wall and silently communed with it,” or called upon 
the spirits of Andy Jackson, Jefferson Davis, John D. Rockefeller, or 
Henry Ford. 

What West seems to have been the first to realize as a corollary 
to the universal loss of faith is that some substitute faith must re- 
place it. Nature abhors a vacuum, spiritually as well as physically. 
Thus Shagpoke becomes not the archvillain, the satanic despot, who 
deludes the populace with Machiavellian skill, but a comic source of 
political dribble from whom the mass sucks the sap of the new re- 
ligion of fascism. The notion that the lonely crowd was made for 
fascism but, more importantly, was also the maker of it, shows far 
more penetrating insight than Sinclair Lewis’ popular but now ig- 
nored /t Can’t Happen Here, written two years later. And when his- 
tory, in the person of Hitler and followers, had finally caught up with 
West’s prophetic vision, West had already seen further. His last book 
is the near final possibility of treating artistically the morbid impli- 
cations of A Cool Million. 

Neither of West’s earlier books had been financially successful, and 
the third set something of a record in minus sales. Practically bank- 
rupt (more in money than in confidence, and more in confidence than 
in ideas), he could do little else but accept the opportunity in 1935 
to write for the movies and thus spent the remaining five years of his 
life in Hollywood. He worked on a rumber of films and was slowly 
moving up in this highly specialized field by the time of his death. 
Between studio assignments he worked on his final novel, originally 
entitled The Cheated. This book, much revised and with the greatly 
improved title The Day of the Locust, was published in 1939, and 
although some of the reviews were favorable, the sales (only 1480) 
were not. 

There are many reasons for the financial failure of the book, most 
important of which is the fact that, like all of his novels, it was ahead 
of its time. This is a common enough claim for any unsung genius, but 
no pity is here meant for West as the Van Gogh, Keats, or Kafka 
of American fiction. Rather, it needs to be emphasized that the book 
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is still ahead of time, ours as well as his. For West envisions the lonely 
crowd, not as a passive aimless mass, but as capable of irresponsible 
destructive violence. The novel has been praised for its realism as 
the “best book on Hollywood,” but such comments, as West himself 
knew, are beside the point. 


If I put into The Day of the Locust any of the sincere, honest people who 
work here and are making such a great, progressive fight, those chapters 
couldn’t be written satirically and the whole fabric of the peculiar half- 
world which I attempted to create would be badly torn by them... . I be- 
lieve there is a place for the fellow who yells fire and indicates where some 
of the smoke is coming from without actually dragging the hose to the spot. 


The novel is not a picture of Hollywood at all, but a vision of the self- 
destruction of civilization seen through the analogical mirror of the 
movie industry, or as West calls it, The Dream Factory. What is re- 
flected is garish, fitful, ugly, menacing. 

The Day of the Locust is the longest of West’s novels, though still 
only 160 pages. Written in the third person, the story is presented 
chiefly through the perceptions of Tod Hunter, young graduate of the 
Yale School of Fine Arts, hired to make costume drawings for one 
of the studios. He is clearly West’s alter ego, more unmistakably 
presented as such than in any character in the previous novels. Tod is 
sharply aware, from the artist’s viewpoint, of the bizarre contrasts, 
the perversities, the manic deceptions, the confused anarchy of time, 
space, and history found in the souls of its people and objectified in 
the movie lot, the architecture, the Hollywood house party. To it all 
he maintains artistic detachment, more or less successfully at first, 
and is more tolerantly amused than spiritually distressed at his forced 
encounters with its habituees. 


There is one aspect of Hollywood, however, which, because it 


baffles his understanding, goads his artistic urgency to encompass. 


Scattered among these masquerades were people of a different type. Their 
clothing was somber and badly cut, bought from mail-order houses. While 
the others moved rapidly, darting into stores and cocktail bars, they loitered 
on the corners or stood with their backs to the shop windows and stared at 
everyone who passed. When their stare was returned, their eyes filled with 
hatred. At this time Tod knew very little about them except that they had 


come to California to die. 


He has contact with merchants of the Dream Factory through Claude 
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Estee, a successful screen writer, and with failures through Abe 
Kusich, a pugnacious dwarf tout and bookie. But he has no contact, 
and can find none, with the permanent tourist whose sullen passive- 
ness he wishes to capture to underlay the gzeat painting he is working 
on, “The Burning of Los Angeles.” 

Through Abe he meets Faye Greener, a bit player, who lives with 
her father, Harry, an ex-vaudeville comic. Faye becomes an obsession 
with him, for she is notably attractive and apparently generous with 
her favors, “but she wouldn’t have him. She didn’t love him, and he 
couldn’t further her career.” In pursuing her, he meets one of her 
lovers, Earle Shoop, an unemployed cowboy extra, who lives in a 
shack on the edge of the city with his partner, Miguel, a Mexican 
trainer of gamecocks. He also meets her devoted admirer, the inept 
Homer Simpson, who has saved all the money earned as hotel clerk 
to retire to California. This figure, used and abused by everyone in 
the story, Tod comes to realize might well be his mode] for the lonely 
crowd of the masterpiece, except that he has no sullenness. In the 
early part of the book Homer symbolizes only the blind passivity, 
and although the inherent malevolence is there it is so suppressed that 
neither Homer nor Tod can perceive it. 

Harry, Faye’s father, dies and is buried in a mockery of the funeral 
ceremony which is far more devastating than Waugh’s The Loved 
One. It is so repelling, in fact, that Tod drops his friendship with 
Faye and her associates, as much in shame and disgust with himself 
as with them. But his desire for Faye disrupts the equilibrium neces- 
sary to his work, and he searches her out again. He finds her living 
not with, but off, Homer, and he is welcomed not as a lover but as a 
distraction from the monotony of Homer’s abject adoration. 

Dismayed by the meaningless confusion around him, Tod queries 
Homer, for he is puzzled by his apparent indifference and almost 
passive condoning of the spiritual destructiveness about him. Their 
talk is interrupted and Tod’s dismay is corroborated by the entrance 
of a new neighbor and her child-actor son, Adore, an eight-year-old 
whose acting ability his mother insists on showing off by having him 
sing dirty songs, with gestures to match. But Tod does find that Homer 
glories in his passive existence through a servile love for Faye, a love 
which refuses to accept the obvious evidences of her unworthiness. 
At first scornful of Homer’s pointless love, Tod finally “began to 
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wonder if he himself didn’t suffer from the same ingrained morbid 
apathy he liked to draw in others. Maybe he could only be galvanized 
into sensibility and that was why he was chasing Faye.” This shock- 
ing introspection is too disturbing to the artist and the man within 
the artist, and he flees again. 

During the several months he is able to avoid her, he takes pad and 
pencils on a continuous hunt for figures for the masterpiece. Since 
the best models are to be found in the wild array of Hollywood 
churches, he sketches the worshipers at “the ‘Church of Christ, Physi- 
cal’ where holiness was attained through the constant use of chest- 
weights and spring grips; the ‘Church Invisible’ where fortunes were 
told and the dead were made to find lost objects; the “Tabernacle of 
the Third Coming’ where women in male clothing preached the 
‘Crusade Against Salt’; and the “Temple Moderne’ under whose glass 
and chromium roof ‘Brain-Breathing, the Secret of the Aztecs’ was 
_ taught.” At one such meeting, a man sitting near Tod jumps up to 

speak, 

The message he had brought to the city was one that an illiterate anchorite 
might have given decadent Rome. It was a crazy jumble of dietary rules, 
economics and Biblical threats. He claimed to have seen the Tiger of Wrath 
stalking the walls of the citadel and the Jackal of Lust skulking in the shrub- 
bery, and he connected these omens with “thirty dollars every Thursday” 
and meat eating. 


But 

Tod didn’t laugh at the man’s rhetoric. He knew it was unimportant. 
What mattered were his messianic rage and the emotional response of his 
hearers. They sprang to their feet, shaking their fists and shouting. On the 
altar someone began to beat a bass drum and soon the entire congregation 
was singing “Onward Christian Soldiers.” 


The portent of the scene still escapes Tod as man and as citizen, but 
as artist he is seized with throbbing awareness of his subject. Here 
at last is what would blaze in his masterpiece. He would 


. . . dramatize the contrast between their drained-out, feeble bodies and 
their wild, disordered minds. He would not satirize them as Hogarth or 
Daumier might, nor would he pity them. He would paint their fury with 
respect, appreciating its awful anarchic power and aware that they had it 
in them to destroy civilization. 


But the painting remains fragmentary. It needs Faye and Homer 
to concretize the paradoxical theme of destructive apathy. He is 
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only Homer seems to float indifferently. Faye, by now bored and irri- 
tated by Homer’s cringing adoration, is spending his money reck- 
lessly, has invited Earle, Miguel, and the gamecocks to live in the 
garage, and gives house parties that begin in fake gentility to end in 
drunken uproar. The climax starts with a cockfight put on to provide 
further titillation for the jaded dream-merchant, Claude Estee. In a 
scene unmatched in contemporary fiction for the presentation of cal- 
culated ferocity, Abe, Claude, Earle, Miguel, and even Tod are pulled 
hypnotically into near-total vicarious participation in the cockfight. 
When the blood bath is over, the empathic absorption continues as 
they cross silently to Homer’s parlor. 

Emptied momentarily of all feeling, there occurs a weird throw- 
back to childhood politeness of which they are unaware. In this brief 
respite from violence, the drained minds wait in passive decorum 
as Homer circulates with the drinks, only to respond later in galvanic 
desire as Faye circulates with her open invitations to excitement. 
Culminating in an hysterical frenzy from which even Tod escapes 
only because he becomes sick, the night ends in sordid sexuality of 
which Homer is the accidental witness. When Tod returns the next 
day to apologize, he finds the house vacant but for Homer, who alter- 
nates between compulsive gibberish and abrupt sleep. Tod pieces to- 
gether the sickening causes of Homer’s trauma, leaves him asleep 
curled in fetus position, and wanders off to get caught up in the crowd 
at a Hollywood Premiere. 

Inside the “lonely crowd” at last, he automatically starts making 
mental! notes for the masterpiece, when he spots Homer stumbling and 
being pushed at the edge of the mass. Before Tod can get to him, 
Homer is taunted by Adore, the boy-actor. While Tod fights through 
the crowd to them, Homer’s tortured mind erupts from its long apa- 
thy, he catches the boy, and in silent ferocity kicks him to death. As 
at a long-awaited signal, the seething curiosity of the crowd belches 
forth in volcanic waves of aimless fury. Homer is trampled to death, 
and Tod is kicked in the groin and is finally carried off in an ambu- 
lance insane. 

The novel is not allegory, but to read it without comprehension 
of West’s symbolic intentions is to miss, as his generation missed, the 
meaning of what may well be the most terrifying novel in contem- 
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porary American fiction. As always, West gives hints of which readers 
hurrying to skim only the morbid details of the plot and critics 
hurrying to beat the book-review deadlines have taken no notice. His 
first title, The Cheated, was appropriate, for Homer and the crowd he 
symbolizes feel hideously cheated. Yet to be cheated implies someone 
to do the cheating, and there are no villains in this story. The gross, 
the mean, the sly are there and are sharply etched in the movie lot 
people, but only as the pus eruptions of the festering malevolence of 
the mass. As the theme of the “lonely crowd” developed in West’s 
mind, the inevitable had to be The Day of the Locust. 

A crowd, like the swarm of locusts, is composed of individual crea- 
tures, but who are these creatures? “All their lives they had slaved 
at some kind of heavy dull labor . . . dreaming of the leisure that 
would be theirs.” When they are finally freed, with their never quite 
enough savings, “where else should they go but California, the land 
of sunshine and oranges?” But “once there, they discover that sun- 
shine isn’t enough,” and too much orange juice palls. “There wasn’t 
any ocean where most of them came from, but after you’ve seen one 
wave, you've seen them all.” They visit the train station to gape, hang 
around studio gates to peer, go to the airport. “If only a plane would 
crash once in a while so they could watch the passengers being con- 
sumed in a ‘holocaust of flame,’ as the newspapers put it. But the 
planes never crash.” Soon “their boredom becomes more and more 
terrible” and gradually “they realize that they’ve been tricked and 
burn with resentment.” Lost to themselves they are drawn to crowds, 
aching for something “violent enough to make taut their slack minds 
and bodies.” 

All of this sweeps over Tod in sudden appalling awareness as he 
surveys the mass of pressing creatures that has embraced him. He 
watches the newcomers as they join the crowd. “Until they reached 
the line, they looked diffident, almost furtive, but the moment they 
had become part of it, they turned arrogant and pugnacious.” The 
annoying repulsive grasshopper can be squashed into a brown sticky 
mess and the shuddering hands washed clean, but the locust swarm 
destroys the cultural harvest of history. 

As in all of his novels, here too West’s names for his characters 
are carefully chosen to suggest the role allotted to them. Tod Hunter 
is the God Hunter who can get no direction in his search from the 
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friend who is crippled by success, the “lame” Claude. But “‘the leader 
of the chosen people,” the dwarf Abe, brings him to Faye (both “faith 
and “fay”) Greener. As her name suggests, she is the only faith Tod 
can find, and his desire grows as she rejects him. Her father Harry, 
“the leader,” is an ineffectual failure. She herself has faith only in 
physical love and money but serves as the adored fay of Homer 
Simpson, the representative simple man, who sublimates his inherent 
evil as long as his blind love endures. But Homer’s childish love, 
like Tod’s desire, can make no demands on Faye Greener, and she 
gives herself to Earle “the nobleman,” an unemployed cowboy actor, 
and is later seduced by “he who is like God” Miguel, the gamecock 
trainer. Note that it is not Homer (mankind) who is seduced, but 
Faye (faith). Stripped of his blindness at last, Homer cannot endure 
the stark spectacle of a life without faith nor can he return to the 
dreamless peace of the womb. Forced to horrifying comprehension 
of his unutterable loneliness, he responds in insane violence, killing 
Adore and triggering the “lonely crowd” to self-destructive eruption. 

Such a list, particularly when isolated from the story, suggests 
that an allegorical interpretation of The Day of the Locust is pos- 
sible, but this is not so. The book is not a Pilgrim’s Progress in re- 
verse, and West did not have (and as novelist could not have had) 
any overt didactic lesson in mind. Doubtless the import of the names, 
as the theme of the novel itself, will not occur to the reader’s mind 
in his first reading. But when he rereads (and West’s work, as all 
great art, grows in the rereading) or even when he reflects on the 
deepening significance of the savage story, the symbolic meaning 
must be probed. The title, the names of the characters, Tod’s picture 
of “The Burning of Los Angeles” are only West’s aids to the creative 
reading which all major art demands. Thus read, in line with the 
serious implications of A Cool Million, Miss Lonelyhearts, and 
even The Dream Life of Balso Snell, it is seen that West is presenting 
symbolically his terrifying vision of a world without faith. It is a 
passive, inert, apathetic world, but in no sense a world of peace. The 
violence of style, of incident, and of character is demanded as the 
necessary obverse of peace—peace, that tranquillity of order, which 
not movies and not the Madison Avenue “hidden persuaders” but 
only faith can restore. But faith, for West as for Tod Hunter, is Faye 
Greener, not an evil but a meaningless fay. 
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West’s death provides the somber epilogue to his violent tale. His 
end, not unlike that of James Dean, the hero of today’s troubled 
adolescent, was in a real but somehow limited sense accidental. In 
a larger sense, it was part of society’s gradual but compulsive sui- 
cide. For West, as with Tod Hunter and many other artists, the 
lonely crowd’s loss of faith, its hunger, its menacing apathy may be 
artistically comprehended only at the price of faith. To encompass 
the crowd’s turning point to self-destruction he must himself enter 
its frame. Or, to change the figure, not Freud, not the sociologist, 
but the apostate artist is the true diagnostician, for he finds in himself 
the endemic symptoms of the spiritual plague that threatens us all. 

But if there is truth in West’s vision, there is a further truth that 
neither he nor his generation could fully comprehend. The lonely 
crowd embraces and destroys Tod Hunter, its fascinated observer, 
and turns on its member and syinbol Homer Simpson, but faith is 
still and forever loose in the world. In “The Burning of Los Angeles” 
Faye is the central figure, fleeing the burning city and pursued by 
the “crusading mob.” Just behind her but between her and the crowd 
are Tod, Homer, Claude, and Harry, who even while they chase her 
are shielding her from the mob. And Faye runs not in fear but “with 
her eyes closed and a strange half-smile on her lips.” In the spectral 
scene that Tod envisions, he is hauntingly aware of the trampling 
death under which he too will fall, but he does not comprehend all. 
Faye cannot be caught, she can only be won. 

Of all her pursuers, Tod alone recognizes beyond the corruptness 
in which she has grown and by which she has been nurtured the 
strange mystery that she represents. Even when pursued by the de- 
structive mob, there is a “dreamy repose of her face” that bespeaks 
the inner dignity that cannot be wholly corrupted or destroyed. In 
her Hollywood refuge she can be bought and she has been raped, 
but she still will give herself fully only to those she can love. If her 
gift of herself to Earle and Miguel, the disturbing symbols of those 
who have faith, seems cheap, tawdry, and casual, the fault we must 
feel is not hers but ours. 





Metaphor says more than literal 
statement because it is irredeem- 
ably dual, understood only through 
the simultaneous use of at least 
two meanings of truth. 


METAPHOR: THE DAEDALUS 
OF DISCOURSE 


ANTHONY NEMETZ 


I 


IN HIS DISCUSSION OF METAPHOR, I. A. Richards observed that many 
questions concerning our most important problems cannot be satis- 
factorily answered “unless we are clear as to the ways in which meta- 
phoric utterances may say or tell us something.” By way of example 
Richards asks: “Must we believe what an utterance says if we are 
to understand fully? Does the Divine Comedy, or the Bible tell us 
something which we must accept as true if we are to read it aright?” 
Richards does not answer the question, but hopes that developments 
in Rhetoric may provide the answer. As to the kind of developments 
required, Richards himself pointed out what seems clearly the most 
urgent problem, namely, how to tell whether a word is being used 
literally or metaphorically.* For there is little point in discussing 
the condition and rules for the interpretation of metaphor unless 
there are prior rules for differentiating a metaphor from other kinds 
of expression. 


Eprror’s note: This work was done with the aid of a grant from the American Philo- 
sophical Society. 

1]. A. Richards, The Philosophy of Rhetoric (New York, 1936), p. 134. 

21 bid. 

3/bid., p. 119, 
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Richards does offer a “provisional” criterion for distinguishing 
between a metaphor and a literal expression. If an expression gives 
us two ideas which “cooperate in an inclusive meaning” it is a meta- 
phor; but “if we cannot distinguish tenor from vehicle then we may 
provisionally take the word to be literal.”” 

This criterion is inadequate; if not in itself, then in its implica- 
tions. It states, in effect, that there are two types of expression, meta- 
phorical and literal, and offers as a criterion of differentiation be- 
tween the two a principle of exclusion; that is, that which is not 
metaphorical can provisionally be held to be literal. The justification 
for this kind of principle consists in seeing that “metaphor is the 
omnipresent principle of language.” Richards is insisting that meta- 
phor is the very “constitutive form” of language, and not a “grace 
or ornament.” Given, then, the definition of metaphor together with 
this notion of the role of metaphor in language, it easily follows that 
Richards sees the relation of metaphorical to literal as one of plenty 
to poverty or of thick to thin. Granted all this, why should it be a 
difficult matter, as Richards insists it is, to decide whether a word is 
being used literally or metaphorically? Why should it be so hard to 
decide whether or not tenor and vehicle can be distinguished in a 
given instance? The difficulty, I submit, lies less in the theory of 
metaphor than in an assumed theory of literal usage, which results 
in claiming too much for metaphor. Richards is, on the one hand, 
unqualifiedly opposed to “that form of the usage doctrine which 
ascribes single fixed meanings to words” but, on the other hand, does 
seem to hold that the metaphorical meaning is a derivative one—one 
derived from the literal or based on the literal.’ Here is the source of 
the confusion. 

Yet this last assertion must be carefully qualified. Richards seems 


*Ibid., Richards qualifies this notion in a footnote: 

“This carries assumptions about aspect-selection or thing- or idea-making whose exam- 
ination would be necessary in a further development.” 

5]bid., p. 119. 

[bid., p. 92. 

"Thid., p. W. 

8]bid., p. 120. 

*Jbid., p. 121. It should be noted that Richards has struggled a good bit with the 
problem of the relation of the literal to the figurative. But I. do not think that he has 
so much evolved a final position on the relation of the literal to the figurative as he has 
variously rested his emphases. 
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indeed to assert that in analyzing any given metaphor there is a pri- 
mary or principal idea which is literal and then the derived or secon- 
dary meaning which is the metaphorical one. More simply stated, a 
metaphor consists of two parts: 1. What is said; 2. What is meant. 

But I think Richards would in no way want to extend his analysis 
into a generalization about the relation between the literal and figura- 
tive uses of language. On the contrary, Richards does seem to insist 
that the metaphorical is indeed the primary or basic element in lan- 
guage, but that in the analysis of a given metaphor a provisionally 
fixed or literal meaning must be assumed or given before the meta- 
phor can be understood. By implicitly restricting the priority of the 
literal meaning to a provisional or instrumental sense, Richards is 
able to support his doctrine of the primacy of metaphor, and in doing 
so, Richards is successfully attacking the notion of metaphor as only 
an ornament of language. True, the most certain way of refuting the 
doctrine of metaphor as ornament is to insist, as Richards does, on 
the contradictory view, namely, that metaphor is the “omipresent 
principle of language.” 

In positing the latter view, however, Richards also inherits the con- 
tradictory of the problems attendant on the view of metaphor as 
ornament. The basic difficulty with the ornament theory is that it 
seems impossible to determine whether or when metaphor is telling 
us something. Whereas Richards, by making metaphor the basic prin- 
ciple of language, guarantees the communicative and cognitive aspect 
of metaphor, but in so doing he is faced with the difficulty, if not im- 
possibility, of finally deciding whether or when an expression is not 
a metaphor. The lack of a firm rule of decision as to whether an ex- 
pression is or is not a metaphor finally results in the very same kind 
of difficulty as does the ornament theory, namely, the problem of 
how and what a metaphor can tell us. Now I see no way that Richards 
can solve that problem unless the whole question of the role of meta- 
phor in language is reopened. I have no quarrel whatever with Rich- 
ards on the notion that our most important problems cannot be satis- 
factorily solved unless we have a way of deciding what metaphor can 
tell us. Nor do I differ with Richards in his assertion that metaphor 
on the ornament theory cannot tell us anything. But Richards’ pro- 
posal that metaphor be viewed as the omnipresent principle of lan- 
guage no more succeeds in deciding how and what metaphor can tell 
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us than did the ornament theory. Consequently I would like to pro- 
pose an approach to the problem which does not begin with an as- 
sumption about the role of metaphor in language, but rather leaves 
that question problematic. The approach that I suggest is to re-ex- 
amine, in Richards’ terms, the tenor-vehicle relationship. 


II 


Modern accounts of metaphor which I have seen, agree in two 
matters. In the first place, as Wimsatt observed: “the theorist of 
poetry . . . in attempting to define metaphor itself . . . tends further 
to shoot off into an endlessly interesting series of metaphors.” 

For example, Richards in describing metaphor itself notes that 
“fundamentally it is a borrowing between the intercourse of thoughts, 
a transaction between contexts.””* Again, he states that “when we use 
a metaphor we have two thoughts of different things active together 
and supported by a single word, or phrase, whose meaning is a re- 
sultant of their interaction.”** The terms to which I want to call 
attention in these definitions are: borrowing, intercourse, transaction, 
supported, interaction. Surely at least some of these terms are used 
metaphorically. Richards indeed insists that metaphor is omnipresent 
in language, yet I doubt that he intended to give evidence for his 
view by the very subtle device of pretending to give a definition which 
turns out to be just another example, however attenuated. For even 
on Richards’ account there is a difference between the metaphorical 
character of language and the more limited meaning for poetic meta- 
phor. No, I think the problem runs deeper than the rhetorical super- 
ficialness of a single view. The real issue is: Is it necessary to define 
metaphor or its use by using metaphors? It might be reasonable to 
ask, Why all the fuss on this point? The answer is clear. If the con- 
cern with metaphor turns on what metaphor can tell us, and the 
proper way of talking about metaphors is already metaphorical, then 
indeed much work must be done if meaning in metaphor is to be 
saved from simple emotiveness or from the absurdity of cognitive 
regression. However, there is no need for postulating a settlement 
to the problem. The second element of agreement among the currently 


10W. K. Wimsatt, Jr., The Verbal Icon (Lexington, 1954), p. 128. 
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proffered definitions of metaphor may itself be of some help in sug- 
gesting a solution. 

On my reading, the current definitions of metaphor are not only 
themselves metaphors or employ metaphors, but the metaphors seem 
to have a common ground. Consider Richards’ phrase, “a transaction 
between contexts” or “modes of interaction between co-present 
thoughts”; or Father Ong’s “the twinned vision” ;** or Empson’s “con- 
necting the idea of metaphor to the idea of range.””* Terms like 
transaction, co-presence, twinning and range all seem to suggest or 
be based on a similar logical or ideal relation. These terms all seem 
to have a spatial connotation; they suggest positional plotting. Per- 
haps I am forcing the connotation; all I intend to point out is a con- 
trast found in each definition. Each definition has two aspects: the 
one deals with such terms as context, co-present thoughts, intellectual 
vision and idea; the other deals with what I have hesitatingly called 
spatial terms. These pairs of terms suggest an opposition between the 
intellectualization of our experience of the world and the creation 
of a framework in which to verbally diagram that intellectualization. 
But more, words like twinning, connecting and transaction easily sug- 
gest an activity—suggest that the activity consists in unifying a plural 
intellectual content. This activity of unifying is in contrast to the oper- 
ation of faithfully presenting or representing a single thought or feel- 
ing. The quoted definitions of metaphor rule out the possibility that 
metaphor in any sense is an unaltered report of our experience. 

In a metaphor, to use an historical convention, the meaning is not 
immediately identified by the saying. And herein lies the difficulty of 
explicating metaphor. In literal statements the meaning is immedi- 
ately taken from the saying because of an ontology, experience, and 
assumptions either about the world and my experience of the world, 
or because of stipulated rules. 

Put in another way, literal statements are so precisely because they 
claim to be unaltered reports of a single aspect of thought or experi- 
ence; and it is the unaltered singleness of the report that allows the 


11]. A. Richards, op. cit., p. 94. 

12] bid, p. 93. 

18Walter J. Ong, “Metaphor and the Twinned Vision,” The Sewanee Review (April, 
1955), 193-201. 

14William Empson, The Structure of Complex Words (London, 1951), p. 335. 
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statement to be checked by looking to the world or to the rules for 
making statements. 

In this light, sentences are simply declarative precisely because of 
the world and our experience of it. No one is haunted by the ques- 
tion: Can declarative sentences tell us anything? To be sure, we may 
spend a lifetime trying to find a way to verify or confirm, or, with 
appropriate industry, trying to justify the very saying of the declara- 
tive, but there simply is no suspicion that declarative sentences tell us 
nothing; and mutatis mutandis the same holds true for those areas of 
literal expression where meaning and saying are brought into corre- 
spondence by formal rules of statement making. 

There may, thus, in matters of science be serious doubts as to 
whether some alleged evidence does in fact evidence what is claimed, 
and the consistency of data with hypothesis or law with theory may be 
challenged. Yet those same doubts and challenges would be impossi- 
ble if a single fixed relation between meaning and saying were not 
gainsaid. 

Literalness then is an identity of meaning and saying, a relation 
validated by an ontology (the world and experience) or by stipulated 
rules. The inevitable question, What kind of identity?, seems to me 
not to be decisive here. For the kind of identity is really a problem 
about truth or the criterion for verification. Consequently the answer 
lies in the history and the future of human intellectual life. 

Furthermore, I do not think that saying that all language is meta- 
phorical militates against this notion of literalness. For it does not 
follow that because all language is metaphorical, everything said 
within the language is metaphorical. 

All this is by way of contrast to what seems to be the very nature 
of metaphor. The traditonal rhetorical definition of a metaphor as 
“one thing said, and something else meant” needs to be looked at 
again. At first glance (and it has suffered much more than that) the 
definition seems indecently scant. But a little reflection may show 
that the definition is not only necessarily brief but also deceptively 
modest. 

Contrast this last definition of metaphor with the one given for 
literalness. It was said that in literal statements there is an identity 
between meaning and saying which is based on an assumed ontology 
or a set of stipulated rules for statement making. Now the classical 
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definition of metaphor simply denies that the same identity which 
holds for literal statements obtains in the case of metaphor. But if the 
ground for the identity of literal statement is a kind of ontology or a 
set of protocol statements, then the very possibility of metaphor rests 
on the denial of these as grounds. According to the tradition, meta- 
phor indeed has a saying and a meaning, but a meaning other than 
and in addition to the meaning of what was said. To use Richards’ 
terms, metaphor has a tenor and vehicle, and a literal statement does 
not. Here then is the crux in the problem of metaphor: How are the 
meaning and the saying in a metaphor related? 

Simple inspection reveals that there are only three possible sources 
of relation between the meaning and the saying. Meaning itself may 
be taken to do double duty in theorizing about metaphor. What I in- 
tend here is that meaning is defined in terms of a specific psychologi- 
cal theory and then the special case of metaphorical meaning is in 
turn defined in terms of the general theory of meaning. I think that 
it is this tendency in trying to solve the problem of meaning in meta- 
phor which necessarily results in the current confusion about terms 
such as image, icon, symbol, and the like. The specific reason for 
the confusion is that the assumed psychology introduces new princi- 
ples of explanation or at least new modes of explanation for previ- 
ously used principles. For example, indebtedness to or open espousal 
of Freudianism as opposed to commitment to, say, Gestalt or a 
scholastic psychology is certainly in part the source of confusion 
about the terms “symbol” and “image.” I am not saying that some 
solution to the problem of the meaning of metaphor cannot be found 
in this way. But I am saying that if the solution is based on properly 
psychological principles the resulting theory of metaphor becomes an 
inflexible sectarian touchstone of interpretation. 

W. H. Auden makes this last point in a somewhat ironic and epi- 
thetical attack on I. A. Richards. Auden charges that Richards has 
subordinated aesthetics to psychology. The inherent danger if not 
outright fault in that subordination is in the very nature of psychol- 
ogy. As Auden puts it: “. . . Psychology, considered in isolation 
from other fields, is either a descriptive account of the result of intro- 
spection, or a practical science whose values are pragmatic; i.e., that 
is valuable which achieves most successfully a predetermined end. 
What is the end that Dr. Richards’ psychology assumes is given? I 
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suspect that it is truth, righteousness and peace; I hope so. But sup- 
pose it is not? Then the psychological approach must end, as the 
Freudian psychology does in making local, social, and historical con- 
ditions the criteria of normality against which every deviation is neu- 
rotic; art then becomes only a circuitous route to ‘Honor, power, glory 
and the love of women’.”*” 

I think the same point can be made in a more general even if less 
elegant way. Much of contemporary criticism seems to be in a self- 
imposed impasse. On the one hand, there seems to be a genuine desire 
to reintroduce moral and metaphysical values as relevant criteria of 
poetic merit. But on the other hand, there is the commitment to the ex- 
plication of meaning as the royal road to the discovery of merit. In 
other words, modern critics are insisting that although meaning and 
merit in poetry are distinct, appropriate judgment should follow upon 
successful explication. I do not think that it can, because I do not 
believe that modern criticism has effected a genuine separation be- 
tween the meaning and the merit of a poem. True enough, there is the 
desire on the part of critics to incorporate moral and metaphysical] 
values in judgment, but there is equal insistence that explication it- 
self should not employ such values. What is sought in the explication 
of meaning is an objectivity which, in the case of Richards and others, 
is supposedly secured by a reliance on psychological principles. But 
it is precisely the reliance on psychological principles as the tools of 
explication which makes impossible a genuine separation between 
explication and judgment and, consequently, frustrates the desire to 
reintroduce moral and metaphysical values in judging poetry. 

My reason in no way constitutes a prejudice against psychology 
any more than it involves an endorsement of etymology as the royal 
road to objective explication. The point at issue is whether the prin- 
ciples of any factual! discipline can be used to explicate poetry with- 
out simultaneously being used to judge the poetry. I insist not, pre- 
cisely because the principles of a factual discipline, such as psychol- 
ogy, restrict the criteria of interpretation to modes of empirical veri- 
fication. This restriction at least implicitly involves a judgment, and 
the restriction cannot be avoided after the principles have been as- 
sumed. More specifically, the problem of consistency in poetic inter- 


15W. H. Auden, “Criticism in a Mass Society” in The Intent of the Critic, ed. Donald 
A. Stauffer (Princeton, 1941), p. 139. 
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pretation will certainly be affected by the assumption of psychological 
principles. For the elements of consistency will be determined by the 
principles, and the principles in turn can only be vindicated by em- 
pirical study. To be sure, this procedure avoids explicating a poem 
in moral or metaphysical terms, but it certainly does not avoid being 
judgmental. In an extreme case, a poem explicated by psychological 
principles becomes a case study rather than an aesthetic experience. 
Put another way, when metaphor is explicated by principles of fac- 
tual disciplines, metaphor and indeed poetry itself cannot amount 
to much more than a clever deviation from ordinary declarative 
speech. 

This may be thought to be a criticism of a view which simply could 
not be held. If so, it is only because poetry like philosophy “always 
buries its undertakers.” An example will help. Richards states that 
the development of his theory of metaphor rests on assumptions 
“about aspect-selection and thing-or-idea making.” Yet Empson, who 
certainly has tried to develop these assumptions, seems in the last 
analysis not to have moved any appreciable distance beyond Rich- 
ards’ tenuous formulation of the criterion of metaphoric use as op- 
posed to literal use. In sum, I do not think that Richards, for example, 
can answer his own crucial question, What can metaphor tell us?, 
because of the psychological framework in which he looks for an an- 
swer. All that can emerge on such a view is the firm distinction be- 
tween the emotive and cognitive use of terms, but then nothing is left 
with which to decide which is which in the difficult cases. 

A second kind of solution to the problem of the meaning of meta- 
phor may be looked for on the side of the saying rather than that of 
meaning. This I take to be the general tendency among contemporary 
logicians and among philosophers of language. Max Black, for ex- 
ample, in dealing with metaphor says: “The questions I should like 
to see answered concern the ‘logical grammar’ of ‘metaphor’ and 
words having related meanings.” 

To be sure, Black does not think of the logical grammar as being 
syntactic; rather, he sees inquiry into metaphor as a problem in 
semantics and in certain cases a matter of pragmatics. The simplest 
way to state the consequences of this mode of analysis is to quote 


16Max Black, “Metaphor” in Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society TV (London, 1955), 
p. 273. 
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Black on the value of metaphor. “We need the metaphors in just the 
cases when there can be no question as yet of the precision of scien- 
tific statement. Metaphorical statement is not a substitute for a formal 
comparison or any other kind of literal statement, but has its own dis- 
tinctive capacities and achievements.” 

Black insists that metaphor is cognitive and that any literal para- 
phrase necessarily fails to reproduce the insight contained in the meta- 
phor. But, as I read Black, he seems to say that the insight in meta- 
phor is valuable because it is a jump ahead of the precision of scien- 
tific statement. The importance of a given metaphor consequently 
recedes proportionately with the advance of science, but the role of 
metaphor making is untouched by the advance of science. 

What can metaphor tell us on this view? I take it that if a metaphor 
is approached semantically or pragmatically, any probing of the 
meaning of the metaphor will be guided by the general criteria of a 
given theory of signs or signification. In other words, metaphorical 
meaning will be explicated, however approximately, by the criteria 
appropriate to factual or at least literal discourse. 

Again it must be admitted that this constitutes a solution to the 
problem of metaphor, but again it must be charged with being unsatis- 
factory. For the relation between the meaning and the saying in the 
metaphor is based, just as it is in the psychological theories, on a 
kind of common-law marriage between an ineluctable aspect or func- 
tion of our psychic life and the data or the rules of science. I cannot 
believe that any poet can countenance or sanction this union. 

Another, and perhaps doctrinally clearer, way of putting my ob- 
jection to the psychological and semiotic theories of metaphor is to 
state the problem in terms of truth claims. What a literal statement 
claims to say can be checked at least theoretically by reference to the 
world or by the appropriately scientific rules of statement making. 
But precisely in this a metaphor differs from a literal statement. As 
the ancient formula has it, a metaphor says one thing and means an- 
other. To be sure the otherness meant in a metaphor involves both 
psychic processes as well as factual data in order to say something in 
the first place, and a metaphor cannot tell us anything unless we know 
something about what is said and are psychically active. I further 


—_—__ 


17[bid., p. 284. 
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grant that the more we know about psychic activity and indeed about 
everything, the more capable we ought to become in understanding 
metaphors. All that I am insisting on is that precisely because a meta- 
phor “means” in a way that a literal statement does not mean, we 
must not confine the way in which metaphor can tell us something to 
a single aspect of literal meaning, no matter how general. The ground 
of a metaphor serves to relate the meaning and the saying, and the 
ground simply cannot be only factual if the metaphor is to be a unique 


way of stating a meaning. 


Ill 


What then are the suggested grounds of metaphor if the factual 
modes of meaning and saying are rejected as inadequate grounds? I 
have already noted that current metaphors about metaphor tend to 
use spatial terms. Spatial may be a misleading word here, but what 
I mean can be taken from Cassirer’s observation: “It would seem as 
though logical and ideal relations became accessible to the linguistic 
consciousness only when projected into space and there analogically 
‘reproduced’. The relations of ‘together’, ‘side by side’, ‘separate’ 


provide it with a means of representing the most diverse qualitative 


relations, dependencies and oppositions.””” Cassirer made this ob- 
servation in a context other than the present one, but I hold that the 
suggestion can be fruitful here if appropriately translated. The pro- 
jection of logical relations is of course not the real issue, for this is 
done regularly in any number of disciplines. What does seem im- 
portant is the notion of the analogical reproduction of such relations. 
And in order to further simplify the matter, I want to substitute the 
notion of grammatical or rhetorical element for that of ideal or 
logical relation. The initial problem, then, is, What are the gram- 
matical elements that are involved in a metaphor? I think it safe to 
say that the elements are the same as those in literal discourse. Given 
a declarative sentence, three distinct elements are distinguishable: the 
noun, the verb, and the statement form resulting from the union of 
noun and verb. 

The noun in declarative discourse is not only the grammatical sub- 
ject but is also by analogy the subject matter, or specifies the context 


18Ernst Cassirer, The Philosophy of Symbolic Forms (New Haven, 1953), Vol. 1, p. 200. 
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of the predication in the sense that it makes predication possible. For 
it is the understanding of the subject in terms of its real and possible 
qualities that makes possible the isolation of an aspect by which I 
predicationally identify or qualify the subject. Hence, on a more 
general view, a given subject implicitly determines the limits of ap- 
propriate qualitative and quantitative predication. 

For example, to predicate “migrate” of swallows is perfectly ad- 
missible; but to say that sparrows compose sonatas is simply non- 
sense. The point is that the appropriateness of attributing a quality, 
relation or action to a subject is decided by our understanding of the 
subject. If the subject is not at all understood, everything said of the 
subject is equally correct. Furthermore, if for given purposes or 
through ignorance a subject is viewed only partially, certain predi- 
cates will be thought to be inappropriate or meaningless. Thus if a 
man is viewed simply as a biological entity, predicates such as im- 
mortal, fallen, redeemed, are at least contextually inappropriate. The 
criterion, then, of predicational appropriateness depends for its 
breadth on the depth or comprehensiveness of the understanding or 
viewing of the subject. 

The verb, as Aristotle observed, is a noun with an additional deter- 
minant, time. This is not the place to defend and elaborate a view of 
time. Suffice it here to simply postulate the attitudes about time 
which are relevant. Time, I hold, is the awareness of consciousness 
of a succession of events (at least two) happening to a single subject. 
It is physical change which has been cognized or intellectualized. 
There are, of course, alternative philosophical explanations of time— 
Kant’s form of sensibility, Bergson’s mathematicizing of duration, 
Plato’s moving image of eternity, and others. What is important is 
not the establishment of principles of explanation; rather, the issue 
is only the fact itself. And I think the fact is that time is the con- 
sciousness of change. This meaning for time is clearly descriptive 
of the verbal past and by extrapolation applicable to the future tense. 
But there is another meaning for time—the present. It is true that the 
present has no extent or duration. But only the very immediacy of 
the present makes tenses possible. 

The verb, then, like the noun, can be viewed in two ways; gram- 
matically it is indeed predicate, but because of its temporal involve- 
ment it is analogically the principle of the continuity of predication, 
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the possibility of saying several connected things about a single sub- 
ject. As was said, the noun specifies the context of predication—it 
implicitly contains the rules for the appropriateness of the predica- 
tion. But it is the verb which implicitly contains the rules for the con- 
tinuity and, therefore, the consistency of predication. 


Perhaps the easiest way of exemplifying my point is to recall 
something about making categorical syllogisms. For a syllogism, 
after all, is nothing more than three terms which are interrelated, and 
consequently the syllogism is the most simple form of continuous dis- 
course. Take, for example, the classical syllogism: All B is C, and All 
A is B, therefore, All A is C. Both B and C are predicates of A, but 
C in the conclusion is a more general term than B. My point is that 
the very possibility of connected or continuous discourse depends on 
the relation between predicates—a relation of generalization or par- 
ticularization. When we say that any argument is invalid, are we not 
simply saying that an alleged generalization or particularization does 
not hold? Supposing from the premises, All B is C and All A is B, we 
try to conclude All C is A. The fault is obvious; A is overextended, 
and we would say that the alleged conclusion was inconsistent with 
the premises because the continuity of predication was disrupted. 

Now I want to assert that the connectedness of all discourse in- 
cluding poetry is a matter of a generalizing or particularizing move- 
ment and that the problem of consistency or unity in any mode of dis- 
course is to be settled by questions about the continuity of predica- 
cation. To be sure, the notion of continuity or consistency has nothing 
to do with truth. Consistency in a poem is like validity in a syllogism; 
it is only a matter of the sequence of the terms. However, the matter 
of sequence should not be misleading. What is intended by sequence 
is of course a matter of direction or position of the terms, a before 
and some afters; but that is not all. For just as in a scientific syl- 
logism it is meaning which decides the relative positions of the terms, 
so in the poem, it is the way in which the subject is viewed or held in 
consciousness which determines the sequence of the generalizations 
or particularizations. 

The verb, then, in a complete sense which includes its modifiers has 
a double function. Factually, the verb generalizes or particularizes 
the subject, and it is this process which gives rise to the need for a 
principle of continuity and consistency in discourse. It should be 
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clear, however, that in the case of a poem the process of generalizing 
or particularizing has nothing to do with the formal divisions of the 
poem into stanzas, cantos, and so on. It is rather the question of the 
transitions which allow for dividing the meaning of the poem into 
sections or parts. 

Because the meaning of a poem can be distinguished or divided into 
sections, the verb has by analogy a second function. For, discovering 
the development of the meaning depends on first discovering the way 
in which the subject is being viewed or held in consciousness. Is not 
that the reason why poetic transitions are often explained by the 
process of association, the stream of consciousness, and so on? But 
to what except the verb and its modifiers can one turn in order to dis- 
cover how the poet is conceiving the subject? And without that in- 
formation it is simply impossible to decide whether the poem is con- 
sistent in the sense of having a unity or exhibiting a wholeness. To 
avoid subsequent confusion and for the sake of emphasis, it should be 
repeated that although the verb in its tenses and modalities is the in- 
dex to the way the subject is held in consciousness, yet this has noth- 
ing to do with the truth of the predication. 

The verb, then, is the sign of the way in which the subject is held in 
consciousness. And the tenses and modalities of the verb may be 
thought of as signs of levels of consciousness—levels in the sense 
of psychic activities, states and faculties.’* For example, I mean 
sensation, memory and intellection as kinds of levels, but I equally 
intend the difference between the conscious and the unconscious, as 
well as the difference between faith and reason to be levels of con- 
sciousness. 

So far I have considered two possible grounds for metaphor: the 
subject matters and levels of consciousness. The third possible ground 
is to be found in the formed sentence itself. What does the whole sen- 
tence do that its parts do not and cannot do? Casual reflection re- 
veals that it is assertion or denial, affirmation or negation which 
characterizes a declarative sentence. This indeed is the grammatical 

19] realize that my position on the function of the verb needs a great deal more explana- 
tion which I hope to do in a subsequent paper. Recently, however, Stephen Gilman has 
published two articles which certainly can be regarded as evidence and documentation of 
my assertion: “The Imperfect Tense In The Poema Del Cid,” Comparative Literature 


(VIII, 1956), p. 294, and “Time in Spanish Epic Poetry,” Explorations (IV, 1955), 
pp. 72:82. 
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function of thé sentence. But there is more. The notions of affirma- 
tion and denial directly introduce the problem of verification or con- 
firmation. The sentence does what neither the noun nor the verb can 
do. It implicitly sets the limits within which truth and falsity are 
pertinent topics, and the sense in which they are germane. For ex- 
ample, it is a commonplace that in themselves questions and com- 
mands do not fall within the purview of verification. It is equally 
clear that affirmations or denials that rest on modalities of the verb 
are dependent for their verification on concepts of plausibility, pos- 
sibility, necessity, and so on. In a word, the sentence implicitly con- 
tains the rules for the organization of discourse; and the various 
modal types of sentences implicitly suggest and provide the keys to 
appropriate antecedent and consequent sentences and to the concep- 
tual connectives which make discourse continuous. 

This may become more explicit if we review the analogical contri- 
bution of the noun and the verb. The noun was said to provide the 
subject matter context; and the subject matter implicitly contains the 
rules for the appropriateness of a predicate. The verb was said to 
implicitly provide the rules for the continuity of predication which 
by analogy are levels of consciousness. What remains then is to con- 
clude the analogy by examining the function of the sentence. The sen- 
tence makes an assertion or denial which introduces the problem of 
verification. Now the notion of verification itself involves the further 
notion of antecedent and consequent relations; of prior and posterior. 
Granted then that the assertions and denials can be modal in the sense 
of possible, plausible, and so on, it follows that the concept of verifi- 
cation will vary according to the kind of modal assertion made. Thus 
statements of plausibility cannot be verified by canons of possibility. 
The multiple canons of verification, or, if you like, the analogical 
character of truth, is itself the organizational principle of discourse. 

More briefly stated, discourse is organized by levels of truth or 
causality, and this is the third possible ground of metaphor. By levels 
of truth or causality I mean such things as necessity, contingency, 
possibility and plausibility. But I mean equally to include the dis- 
tinction between natural and supernatural as modes of causation. 

The three generic grounds of metaphor are thus subject matter, con- 
sciousness and truth or causality. The problem now is to state how 
these elements are interrelated in a metaphor. As an example of a 
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simple metaphor, take the sentence: That bull is not allowed to take 
part in the negotiations. Now the only metaphoric term in that sen- 
tence is the word, “bull.” The meaning of the metaphor is obvious 
enough. But note all that is required in the explanation of the meta- 
phor. There is the obvious verbal substitution, the substitution of sub- 
ject terms because of a similar quality which is presumably behavioral. 
That bull is said; the man is meant. But in order that there be a mean- 
ing other than that which is said, it is also required that an imagined 
construct be fashioned out of the remembered behavior of both par- 
ties. Only so much is required to explain the metaphorical word, but 
the metaphorical word can be so only in the context of a sentence. 
Here perhaps is the most critical aspect of the explanation. For, no- 
tice that the whole sentence is a literal declarative although the sub- 
ject is metaphorical. What makes this possible is a combination of 
levels of truth just as there is a combination of imagination and mem- 
ory, and a combination of subject and behavior. In this particular 
metaphor (That bull is not allowed . . .) it is the combination of the 
plausible with the contingently factual which gives meaning to the sen- 
tence. 

The reason then that a metaphor says one thing and means another 
is that in a metaphor there is an assumed union of two modes or levels 
of truth or causality which necessitates a similiar union in the levels of 
psychic activity to which corresponds the verbal substitution of terms 
indicating a union of levels in the subject matter. 

My insistence on the crucial importance of what I have called lev- 
els of truth and causality may indeed appear to be just so much meta- 
physical ballast which needs to be dumped in order to rise to poetry. 
Yet it is precisely the possibility if not the necessity of seeing the 
whole poem as a metaphor which, I hold, vindicates this approach of 
the charge of triviality. Consider Blake’s The Tiger. It seems evident 
that the crucial question in the interpretation of this poem is the iden- 
tification of the tiger. Basler, for example, says: “Surely the tiger 
does not represent Satan . . . but something within the soul of man.”” 
I do not want to argue to the correct interpretation of the poem but I 
do want to point out why interpretations differ. Basler, for example, 
begins with the assumption that to identify the tiger with Satan de- 


20Roy P. Basler, Symbolism and Psychology in Literature (New Brunswick, 1948), p. 22. 
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pends on “an anomaly (the omnipotence of God and existence of 
evil) which theology has rationalized but has never made wholly 
acceptable to human intelligence.”” By taking this position Basler 
has, of course, done more than delivered himself of an opinion about 
theology. He has denied certain possible criteria of appropriateness 
and consistency as relevant to this and other poems. For the explica- 
tion of the orthodox doctrine of omnipotence involves the notion of 
faith, and that an article of faith can be meaningfully stated directly 
depends on some assumptions about the nature of language and its 
relations to differing psychic activities. What I am getting at is the 
fact that what a poem or metaphor can tell us initially depends on 
what we will allow it to say; and our permissiveness here is nothing 
other than the perceptiveness in seeing the analogical character of 
truth or causality. 

If a poem tells us anything, it is reasonable to ask whether what it 
says is true. But the appropriate criteria for the testing of the truth 
is not a matter for the critic to determine but for the poet to specify. 
Such specification, I would hold, is found in the poem as a whole. 
To be sure the wholeness is suggested by the parts but the criteria 
for the interpretation and judgment of the parts is given by the as- 
sumptions underlying the whole poem. 

I think that now the beginning of an answer can be given to the 
three questions considered so far. When is a word used metaphori- 
cally and when literally? A word is used metaphorically when it is 
either immediately or contextually evident that its meaning can only 
be grasped by the simultaneous use of at least two modes of verifica- 
tion. Spelling out that definition involves the restatement of the func- 
tion of what I have called levels of truth and causality, levels of con- 
sciousness, and levels of subject matter. 

Granted that for the moment, what, then, can a metaphor tell us? 
The answer to this question really comes to nothing more than a re- 
statement of the meaning of metaphor. Precisely because of the two- 
fold kind of truth essential to metaphor, the meaning of a metaphor 
can, in the very nature of the case, never be reduced to a single mode 
of verification. In other words, there can be no literal equivalent of a 
metaphor; or, an exhaustive paraphrase is intrinsically impossible. 


21] bid., p. 23. 
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Of course, for purposes of action and decision, making certain literal 
expressions may be thought to be equivalent to the metaphor. For 
example, instead of saying “That bull is not allowed to negotiate,” 
one could as well say “That clumsy, obstinate oaf is not allowed to 
negotiate.” But notice that the supposed equivalence is in terms of 
action or decision making, in terms of something other than the un- 
derstanding itself. I suspect that it is the casualness of the discourse 
which here allows for a confusion between an approximation of the 
metaphor with the literal equivalence of the metaphor. As against 
casual discourse the more formal literary presentations make the 
point more clearly. Surely no theological treatise or for that matter 
no psychological tract on symbolism can be equivalent to The Tiger. 
Moreover, I suspect that the most fruitful of scientific theories are 
metaphorical precisely because they allow for diverse modes of fac- 
tual confirmation. Or, more accurately put, the decision as to the 
tentativeness of a scientific hypothesis is not so much a matter of the 
the data adduced as it is a matter of practical concern, for adduced 
data can only tend to confirm the hypothesis. My point in all this is 
that factual data always moves in the direction of approximation of 
the hypothesis but can never be equivalent to the hypothesis. The 
hypothesis, I take it, is a metaphorical statement of relations while 
the data are literal lines of approximations. (It is becoming a com- 
monplace among scientists to say that the choice between equally 
fruitful hypotheses or theories is often an aesthetic one.) 

In recent years there has been a great deal of discussion about the 
“truth claims” in literature. In effect, the problem of “truth claims” 
turns on whether statements in poems and novels (and also metaphor 
in casual discourse) make an assertion that claims validity outside of 
its context. I think it is agreed on all hands that the primary source 
of meaning and verification in the sense of consistency depends on 
the context. But some statements appear as meant to extend beyond 
their context in their application. How to deal with these? In terms 
of what has been said about levels of truth, I think it is clear that any 
statement can be taken out of the context in which it is found and ex- 
amined independently of the context. But when this is done, the sen- 
tence loses its unique literary character and has the same stature as 
would a scribble on a wall, or a tattoo on a baked brick. The exami- 
nation of litera] statements independently of the context in which they 
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appear may indeed be informative and worth while, but it has in itself 
nothing to do with criticism. To be sure there may be situations in a 
novel where the only plausible statement is a factually true statement. 
But the converse is not so, namely, that the factually true is the only 
plausible statement. 

What about the truth in metaphor? The answer here is more com- 
plicated. If the metaphor is in an assertion, it certainly does make a 
truth claim, for that is the mark of assertions. But the claim it makes 
can never be verified by any single mode of verification. We often 
talk about the insight in or gained from a metaphor; and I think what 
is meant by insight here is that we understand something that could 
not be shown by any literal mode of verification. Is not that the 
reason why teachers in explaining a metaphor try to lead the student 
to the insight by proposing several approaches and hoping that the 
student will take the “leap,” and is it not for the same reason 
that Plato, when he tries to prove or explicate his beliefs in the Ideas 
or in Creation, resorts to “likely stories” or “probabilities”? Indeed 
no literal discourse can verify a metaphor because a metatphor is an 
expression which is based on the simultaneous use of two meanings 
of truth. Metaphor thus can give us an understanding to which no 
line of argument is equivalent, but the discovering of the meanings 
of truth on which the metaphor depends does give directions for the 
literal approximations which reflexively may further intensify the 
insight. 

Of course, then metaphor can make a iruth claim, but it is a truth 
which is related to other truths as the child is related to his parents. 
The child, indeed, may reveal something of both parents and yet 
neither parent nor both together explain the child. A metaphor, too, 
is conceived out of literal elements. But once expressed it is not an 
additive product but something uniquely individual even though de- 
dependent upon the notions of truth which made it possible, as the 
child is dependent on his parents. Metaphor indeed can tell us more 
than any literal statements. 


IV 
One should hesitate to say offhandedly that any metaphor can tell 


us more than any literal statement. For surely there is a gradation 
in the scope and inclusiveness of literal statements just as there is in 
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metaphor. Moreover, the notion of different kinds of metaphor raises 
the problem of a classificatory schema for poetry. John Crowe Ran- 
som offered a schema of classification based on the distinction of sub- 
ject matter, which in turn “may be differentiated with respect to its 
ontology, or the reality of its being.” The basic distinction that Ran- 
som draws is one between things and ideas, with an added qualifica- 
tion. “There is yet to go along with it a principle of valuation, which 
is the consequence of a temperament and therefore basic.”** Ransom, 
in applying the difference between things and ideas to poetry, distin- 
guishes between Physical Poetry and Platonic Poetry and, exercising 
his critical prerogative, says of Platonic Poetry: “This poetry is an 
imitation of Physical Poetry, and not really a poetry. Platonists prac- 
tice their bogus poetry in order to show that an image will prove an 
idea, but the literature which succeeds in this delicate mission does 
not contain real images but illustrations.” 

Ransom’s universe is not made up only of things and ideas. It also 
has metaphors, and the consequence of the existence of metaphor is 
Metaphysical Poetry. This is the poetry of “supernaturalism” or 
“miraculism.” According to Ransom, “the miraculism arises when 
the poet discovers by analogy an identity between objects which is 
partial, though it should be considerable, and proceeds to an identi- 
tification which is complete.”*” Ransom insists that “the intention 
of Metaphysical Poetry is to complement science and improve dis- 
course.” * It does this through the “strange representations” of a 
physical object and so relieves the tediousness of the realism of Physi- 
cal Poetry. 

As I understand Ransom’s description, Metaphysical Poetry is a 
hormone shot for the only worthwhile but fagging poetry, Physical 
Poetry. Metaphysical Poetry is supremely deviceful. What can a 
metaphor tell us on these grounds? It can tell us that “an object is 
remarkable” and that “we had better attend to it.”*” Perhaps Platonic 


22John Crowe Ransom, “Poetry: A Note in Ontology” in Critiques and Essays in Criti- 
cism, ed. Robert Wooster Stallman (New York, 1949), p. 30. 

28] bid. 

24] bid., p. 39. 

25]bid., p. 45. 
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Poetry can tell us something else, but on Ransom’s view, nothing 
worth attending to. 

What I object to in this classification is the proximity of evalua- 
tional principles with those of explication. There is no particular 
reason why poetry should not be classified in terms of subject matter 
provided that the poet and not the critic be allowed to postulate the 
ontological status of the subject. Of course the critic may regard 
dimly the ontology of the poet; and it might well serve the cause of 
poetry if more poets listened to critics. But I cannot help but read 
Ransom as saying that when poets fail to listen, and seem unable 
even to comprehend the basic ontological distinction between things 
and ideas, then the time has come for the critics to become poets. 
What happens then in the case of Ransom strikes me as a kind of 
Eleatic parody. First he says that all is a tedious one with a tired 
shadow, but with a miraculous relief in sight. Then he goes on to 
show that that is all that poetry can say because that is all that poets 
have to talk about. 

In terms used earlier in this essay, Ransom has classified metaphor, 
and therefore poetry, on only a single ground, the subject or the noun. 
Inasmuch as the noun implicitly contains the rules for predication, it 
also implicitly contains the rules for explication. There is, thus, in 
Ransom a double restriction on the possible grounds of explication: 
that of only one ground of explication; and an almost singleness of 
reference for that ground. 

In 1934, Allen Tate classified poetry into three types, but his clas- 
sification “brings to focus three attitudes of the modern world.”™ The 
attitudes selected for focusing are: 1. the practical will; 2. the emo- 
tion known as romantic irony; and 3. the creative spirit. The basic 
division according to Tate is between “a poetry of the will and a 
poetry of genuine imagination.”” Poetry of the will “supports the il- 
lusion of moral insight in persons who are incapable of either scienti- 
fic discipline or poetic apprehension.”” On the other hand poetry of 
the genuine imagination gives a “vision of the whole of life . . . 
the wholeness of vision at a particular moment of experience.”” The 


28Allen Tate, On the Limits of Poetry (New York, 1948), p. 91. 
29] bid., p. 106. 
3°Jbid p. 107. 
3ifbid., p. 92. 
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function of imaginative poetry “finds its true usefulness in its perfect 
inutility, a focus of repose for the well-driven intellect that con- 
stantly shakes the equilibrium of persons and societies with its un- 
remitting imposition of partial formulas.””* 

What can a metaphor or poem tell us on Tate’s view? Two sorts 
of things, depending on whether it is poetry of the will or that of the 
imagination. Poetry of the will can only tell us half-truths that ought 
not he told by poetry because science can tell them more fully and 
more truly. Whereas poetry of the imagination gives us the “kind 
of knowledge which is really essential to the world, the true content 
of its phenomena, that which is subject to no change, and therefore 
is known with equal truth for all time.” Shakespeare, on Tate’s 
view, has done this most completely. We cannot come to such a 
knowledge nor can the very foundations of poetry be understood 
“until we shall have eliminated from our thinking the demands of 
the category of will with its instrument, the practical intellect.”” 

Tate indeed does not think as does Ransom that poetry ought to 
implement science or for that matter implement anything. But it 
strikes me that Tate, like Ransom, has also unduly narrowed the 
source of critical principles by urging a preference of temperament 
or of external commitment as a touchstone of genuineness. He has 
classified by using the levels of consciousness; the implications in the 
verb are his principles, and a preferred psychology makes impossible 
the analogy of truth. For Tate’s imagination, however creative, is 
in a psychic Limbo. It has no commerce with the other faculties: it is 
an angel standing before a mirror seriously asking, “What’s my line?” 

Since 1934 Mr. Tate’s “imagination” has become more social. He 
now talks about the resulting hypertrophy of the classic human facul- 
ties, feeling, will and intellect, when any psychic mode “decides to set 
up in business for itself.”** There are other shifts in Tate’s position. 
One sample passage in “The Symbolic Imagination” needs to be 
quoted: 

Despite the timeless orders of both rational discourse and intuitive con- 
templation, it is the business of the symbolic poet to return to the order of 


32]bid., p. 113. 
83/bid., p. 114. 
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temporal sequence—to action. His purpose is to show men experiencing what- 
ever they may be capable of, with as much meaning as he may be able to 
see in it; but the action comes first. Shall we call this the Poetic Way? It is 
at any rate the way of the poet, who has got to do his work with the body 
of this world . . . .** 

Mr. Tate has changed his mind. To use his own language (but 
borrowed from another context) Tate is convinced that metaphor is a 
metaphysical problem to be investigated and not a feature of dis- 
course to be described. Tate’s investigations have led him to analogy; 
the basic proportion between “the common thing and the Divine.” 
He has moved away from psychology. Now metaphor is less a prob- 
lem and allegory is more a vision. What can metaphor tell us on this 
view? I think Tate’s answer is clear: the basic analogy (or the levels 
of truth) determines the content, and the appropriate devices for 
reading a metaphor are the rhetorical disciplines in their historically 
honorific sense. I agree. 


Vv 


What remains to be done is to sketch in the roughest outline how 
the basic analogy, or what I called the twofold meaning of the truth 
or causality, does in fact index the meaning of a metaphor. Since I 
have found inadequate those classifications of poetry based on divi- 
sions in subject matter and on levels of consciousness, only the sen- 
tence is left as the material for an adequate paradigm. But if analysis 
were based simply on the sentence with its proper contribution to dis- 
course, namely a single mode of truth, the result would not be literary 
or poetic analysis but philosophy in a traditional sense, or contem- 
porary science. It is, however, the double mode of truth, the very 
base of metaphor, which makes poetic explication unique. 

The assumed notion of truth, the ground, which makes the meta- 
phor possible is like an Aristotelian tragedy in which the plot deter- 
mines the necessity of characters who in turn determine the plausibil- 
ity of action and the appropriateness of their discourse. The simile of 
metaphor to tragedy also holds in the sense that the play must first 
be read to discover the plot and then only can judgment be made con- 
cerning characters and action. For the appropriateness of the symbol 
in metaphor and the consistency of the symbolism can be told only 


%]bid., p. 96. 
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after the metaphor is seen as a whole. By symbol I mean the meta- 
phorical word in a simple metaphor—the character; and by symbol- 
ism I mean the meaning of the metaphorical word together with its 
predicate—the action. My point is that just as the meaning of a 
drama is discovered by seeing a parallel development between the 
characters, and the action and diction, so too in metaphor the mean- 
ing is come upon by seeing how the symbol and the symbolism are 
appropriate and consistent with the ground or plot. Needless to say, 
this analysis also holds for metaphor in the extended sense of the 
poem. The simile of metaphor to tragedy can now be dropped. It 
was simply intended to underscore the triadic character of a meta- 
phor: the levels of truth (ground) ; the levels of subject matter (sym- 
bol) ; the levels of consciousness (symbolism). 

For discursive purposes it is clear that it is the ground which 
organizes symbol and symbolism. But discourse is always about 
something. Consequently a metaphor can be about truth, the world, 
or consciousness. In other words, the symbol can be a symbol of any 
of the typical elements constituting the metaphor; and this makes all 
the difference how the metaphor is read. For supposing that the meta- 
phor is about levels of consciousness, or modes of knowing, then the 
terms of explication must be taken from the remaining two elements, 
namely, from the levels of subject matter and the levels of truth. Ex- 
plication of the metaphor would consequently turn on discovering or 
seeing a correspondence between ontological divisions (objects of 
consciousness) and modes of verification (the ways in which the ob- 
jects of consciousness are held to be referential). This, I take it, is 
the way in which The Wasteland ought to be read. The Bridge of 
Hart Crane, however, is quite a different matter. For here the sub- 
ject is concerned with kinds of realities, with levels of subject matter, 
and the terms of explication are taken from the other two elements: 
consciousness and truth. Reflection and myth I take to be examples 
of the correspondence appropriate in the explication of The Bridge. 

The Divine Comedy is clearly other than the examples given and 
ought to be explicated in other ways. To complete my suggestion, 
The Divine Comedy is really about kinds of truth, about the beatific 
vision, about the revealed Word, the studied guess of the viator. And 
the way of reading aright the poem is to find in its development a 
correspondence between kinds of realities and kinds of knowledge; 
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heaven and hell—Beatrice and prefiguration—love and sensitivity. 
These I take it could be regarded as typical terms in the explication 
of the poem. 

I realize that these distinctions which I have drawn are much more 
a hint than a program of explication. All that I want to argue is that 
fruitful and lasting explication of poetry must rest on the assumption 
of a radical pluralism of metiods, a pluralism that follows necessar- 
ily from the analogous character of truth. Principles of explication 
can certainly be drawn from schemata other than the one I have pro- 
posed which are nevertheless also based on the plurality of modes of 
verification. But I do want to assert as forcefully as possible that the 
uniqueness of poetic or metaphoric truth is not based on the novelty 
of chancy insight; rather, it is founded on the simultaneous operation 
of at least two modes of verification, and that any attempt to explicate 
metaphor in terms of only a single mode of verification such as depth 
symbolism (even if the metaphor is concerned with levels of con- 
sciousness) inevitably leads to the reduction of the intellectual insight 
to rhetorical cleverness in the restatement of disciplinary fact. 

There is indeed magic in words, but surely it is not the function of 
the poet to pull himself out of the hat. The magic of metaphor con- 
sists in being able to directly transport a reader to the place of insight 
—a place which is inaccessible to univocal discourse. The language 
used for the trick is metaphorical, which means language used ambi- 
valently but never ambiguously. That is why metaphors can tell us 
more than literal statements. 

A final question needs to be answered: Must we talk about meta- 
phor in metaphors? I think the answer is necessarily Yes, if metaphor 
is approached with what might be called the bias of literalness. By 
that I mean the tendency to interpret metaphor along a single 
univocal line such as the subject matter distinctions of Ransom, the 
grammatical analysis of Black; or the psychology of Richards, or 
Tate in his early works. 

Metaphor is irredeemably dual in its ground. Consequently when 
it is contextually approached along univocal lines, the duality inher- 
ent in metaphor must find expression outside the metaphor itself. And 
so it happens that attempts to theorize about metaphor simply result 
in further metaphors. However, even if metaphor is approached, as 
I suggest, on the ground of the analogous character of truth, there will 
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still be metaphorical elements in the discussion of metaphor. To 
say, as I have, that truth has levels is of course metaphorical. So I 
cannot claim that my approach in fact does away with the need for 
talking metaphorically about metaphor. But that need not be a fault, 
if it is true, as I have claimed, that metaphors can tell us more than 
literal statements. The issue, then, is not whether metaphor is to be 
discussed metaphorically but how much we allow the metaphors to 
say. Thus my objection to approaching the problem of metaphor in 
univocal terms is not the univocalness of the terms but the implied 
or expressed restrictions about the nature of truth which severely con- 
strict the possible content of metaphor. On the other hand, if truth 
is held to be analogical, and specific analogies demand metaphorical 
expression, then indeed, knowledge of metaphor is of the highest im- 
portance. Metaphor has this importance not because it is omnipresent 
in language, but because man’s share and human view of omniscience 
will be expressed metaphorically. Perhaps this is the real meaning 
of Aristotle’s saying: “The greatest thing by far is to have a com- 
mand of metaphor.” 





IN SO MANY WORDS 


JAMES F. COTTER 


IN sO MANY WorDs the elm utters his leaves 
Eloquently in the mid-October sun: 
Morning and noon he speaks in the sidelong light 
And sundown, words a whole west in his boughs. 


Soundless the hours turn: I turn and listen 
To catch some flash of phrases as they fall: 
Syllables of gold form and burn in my mind, 
My lips are dumb to tell the word he knows. 


Never in the full chorus of his summer tidings 
Had he expression as he strikes it now— 
Only silence can follow. In the late month 

I hear him no longer: the voices of his leaves 


Flown like frightened birds out of his branches, 
He holds his arms in gesture: it is done. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


ART AND LITERATURE 


Art and Anacysis. An Essay Toward a Theory. By Edward G. Ballard. 
The Hague, Netherlands: Martinus Nijhoff, 1957. Pp. xv, 219. 15.25 
guilders. 


Professor Ballard’s title indicates the basic attitude from which his book 
is developed: that aesthetic experience is a common human fact and one 
susceptible of analysis into its necessary processes. The subtitle also shows 
a commendable reserve; though careful, thorough, and in large part convinc- 
ing, the study pretends no more finality than others have achieved in a highly 
controversial discipline. 

Modern aesthetics has tended increasingly to proceed inductively from 
empirical data. Ballard rightly insists that a theory is necessary not only to 
clarify and organize experience but even to decide the kind of data to be 
gathered. Accepting as the basic problem a definition of aesthetic value, he 
first undertakes a historical review. Four chapters are then devoted to exposi- 
tion of his own theory. These are followed by three chapters investigating 
the milieu most conducive to art. This phase applies the theory of particular 
arts, emphasizing literature and tragedy in particular. (Ballard believes that 
a satisfactory theory must succeed in including literature as a fine art.) The 
conclusion considers aesthetics in relation to metaphysics and criticism. 
(Aesthetics is regarded as neither part and parcel of metaphysics nor an 
autonomous discipline but as derivative from metaphysics and intermediary 
between that study and criticism, which is defined as applied aesthetics.) 

The exposition of earlier views is orderly and clear, combining analysis 
with prudent evaluation. An examination of Plato and Aristotle provides an 
adequate presentation of the classic position and takes issue with the mis- 
understanding of it as a “revelation theory,” a notion that has led in turn to 
many modern systems which reject its supposed identification of appreciation 
with cognition or moral value. Thomistic principles are accurately but 
minimally reported. Disproportionately heavy treatment is accorded Dewey’s 
efforts to construct an “inter-theory” neither sensuous nor intellectualistic. 
This historical recital brings Ballard to an eclectic position; he accepts cer- 
tain classic and Thomistic elements, adding to them modifications of various 
modern semeiotic and psychological suggestions. The author considers his 
position to be within the Platonic ambit and related to the neo-Kantianism 
of Ernst Cassirer. 

The theory itself strives to be both simple and inclusive. It rests upon a 
definition of value as “anything which satisfies a need,” or therefore as a 
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conforming relation between subject and object. Proceeding then from the 
tenet that a work of art is a kind of symbol, it develops a detailed statement 
about aesthetic form, the externalization of that form, and the nature of the 
perceiving subject’s conformity. Form is understood, in common with scholas- 
ticism, as the real identity of the work of art, the conceptual creativity that 
is imposed upon the matter of a given medium. The central principle neces- 
sary for aesthetic form is considered to be a unity in diversity “achieved by 
the work’s executing a rhythmical return upon itself.” The valuing perceiver 
conforms to the art object by an analogical process: his sensual, imaginative, 
emotional, and intellectual reactions translate the identity of the object into 
himself and also reflect his own identity. In this “self-significance” lies the 
meaning of the work of art. 

The way in which self-significance occurs constitutes a separate, involved 
psychological treatise not essential to the main theory. Significantly, though, 
Ballard rejects dualistic theories and insists that one and the same form is 
embodied in both the art object and the psyche of the perceiver. The environ- 
ment most favorable to the art process is said to be, in currently fashionable 
language, one imbued with a sense of myth and magic since art does for the 
individual what such ritual does for a social group. This speculation is tied 
to a theory of catharsis as a kind of discovery whereby obscurities are purged 
and meaning is achieved. 

Ballard’s theory differs in details and terminology, but in general it seems 
reconcilable with the dominant views of scholastic aesthetics. On the basic 
issue of the objectivity or subjectivity of beauty, for example, he holds that 
it is partly both: a relation in a characteristic way between appreciator and 
the perceived object. The differentiae he offers for the art object (its genus 
being imitation) are objective conditions (including unity in diversity), sub- 
jective conditions, and self-significance; these are ultimately conformable with 
St. Thomas’s integrity, harmony, and claritas. His conceptions of form and 
value are similarly acceptable, though they leave unanswered the question of 
whether it is possible to say one work of art is better than another (presum- 
ably “how” such might be the case is a critical problem). In a more con- 
troversial vein Ballard holds that a work of art has “a true relation to the 
world into which it provides insights” even though-it might not be factually 
true. He sees the problems of evil as essential to tragic conflict, believes that 
skepticism precludes a significant literature, and holds that the ethics of 
tragedy requires belief in free will. Indeed, the treatment of tragedy, while 
not exploring Christian implications, leaves one hoping that it will eventually 
be developed into a complete theory. 

Professor Ballard’s book deserves the careful attention of all aestheticians. 
Its technical language precludes a general public, but serious students of art, 
philosophy, and literature will find it rewarding despite the regrettable mis- 
prints that mar an otherwise excellently printed format. 

John Carroll University. Georce E. Gravev. 
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Agestuetics. Lectures and Essays. By Edward Bullough. Edited with an 
Introduction by Elizabeth M. Wilkinson. Stanford, California: Stanford 
University Press, 1957. Pp. xliii, 158. $4.50. 

This is a very useful and laudable reprint of three monographs written by 
Edward Bullough between 1907 and 1920. Professor Bullough is not, per- 
haps, remembered as a very great name in the development of aesthetics, but 
he richly deserves the measure of immortality these writings have brought 
him. A most cultivated scholar, Classicist, master and professor of Modern 
Languages (including Russian and Chinese), scientist and psychologist, fel- 
low of Caius College, Cambridge, interpreter at Kiel after World War I, dis- 
tinguished convert to the Roman Catholic Church, translator of Gilson and 
Karl Adam, and a traditionally delightful Cambridge don all his lifetime (he 
died in 1934), Edward Bullough still maintained a scholarly avocational 
interest in aesthetics in all of his work. Unfortunately, or at least signifi- 
cantly, his acquaintance with Scholasticism came in his later life, and there 
is not a hint of a reference to St. Thomas in his aesthetics. 

The three essays here reprinted are: “The Modern Conception of Aesthe- 
tics,” ““Psychical Distance’ as a Factor in Art and An Aesthetic Principle,” 
and “Mind and Medium in Art.” The choice is very fine and the monographs 
all read with surprising freshness and incisiveness in a milieu which Bullough 
could certainly never have imagined. 

Apparently Bullough’s penchant was for a kind of psychological ex- 
perimentation with the subjective moods, a “systematic study of aesthetic 
consciousness” as the only legitimate field of aesthetics. This side of his work 
has, wisely, been allowed to collect archival dust, and the present selection 
draws rather upon his extraordinary experience and his genius for method- 
ically clear logical discussion of aesthetic effects. 

His “Modern Conception of Aesthetics” was modern for 1907. It is never- 
theless an essay of definition which marks out the boundaries of aesthetics as 
clearly today as it did fifty years ago. Together with the slighter paper, 
“Mind and Medium in Art,” it distinguishes aesthetics from criticism and 
then goes on to defend aesthetics as the study of the effects rather than the 
causes of beauty. Bullough attacks all attempts to categorize beauty objec- 
tively and discover its properties, but he is not a “subjectivist” as he is 
sometimes called. His “aesthetic attitude” is a subject-object relationship, an 
immanent, contemplative act resulting in “the enlargement and enrichment of 
our complete personality, the enchantment and quickening of our total con- 
scious existence” (p. 87). It is in this sense that beauty is absolutely personal, 
incomparable, and in this sense that aesthetics must deal with the subjective 
consciousness. 

Finally, ““Psychical Distance’ as a Factor in Art” is an outstanding con- 
tribution to aesthetics and, in itself, well worth the cost of this book. 
Bullough’s concept of distance is not easy to define. He speaks of it once as 
“... the reflection of an intensely and intimately individual experience, trans- 
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ferred to the sphere of imagination, thereby removed from its personal refer- 
ence and rendered accessible to and effective for the sympathy, understand- 
ing, and appreciation of others” (p. 150). It is the difference of outlook 
between art and practical life. It is the “marvellous unconcern of a mere 
spectator” as an attitude essential to all art. It is the removal of the grossly 
personal and practical elements of experience by the “filtering” process which 
takes place in all art. 

Distance, so conceived, is a most fruitful insight into art. It is allied to 
Thomistic “contemplation” and to Kantizn “indifference.” It suggests modern 
“significant form” and specifies the function of imagination. It is, for Bul- 
lough, the key to the beautiful, as distinct from the merely agreeable, and to 
the peculiarly aesthetic in distinction from the ethical, or moral, or social 
quality of art. It is a fundamental attitude which resolves such antitheses as 
the idealistic vs. realistic, sensual vs. spiritual, individual vs. typical, in art. 
It is, in short, a reinterpretation of the relationship of art to reality which 
would seem to be essential reading for any student of art theory. 


Marquette University. Leonarp A. Waters, S. J. 


Tue Yorx Cycie or Mystery Piays. A Complete Version. By J. S. Purvis. 

New York: The Macmillan Company, 1957. Pp. 384. $5.00. 

The dramatic power and emotional depth shown by the abbreviated version 
of the fourteenth-century York Cycle of mystery plays astonished many when 
it was performed at the Festival of Britain for the first time since 1572. This 
complete version of the Cycle is likely to astonish many more by giving them 
a new insight into the mind of medieval man. Until this book, the only com- 
plete edition of the Cycle was that of the Middle English text, edited in 1885 
by Lucy Toulmin Smith. But now Dr. Purvis, who is Canon of Strensall in 
York Minster, has provided the general public with a complete and usually 
readable modernization of the one fragment and the forty-eight plays of the 
Cycle. 

Dramatically, these plays are sometimes surprisingly well handled. The 
opening of the play of the woman taken in adultery, for instance, is as lively 
as that of any modern play, and the Crucifixion, with the coarse joking of 
insensitive soldiers, is an intensely moving scene of stark brutality. The char- 
acterization, too, is not always what we have come to expect in medieval drama. 
Though Herod rants and Noah’s wife refuses to leave her gossips, Pilate is 
less wicked than pompous and conceited; Isaac is no pathetic child, but a sober 
and devout man of thirty; and Cain is a loud-mouthed but lively rogue 
capable of stirring even an angel into a less than angelic retort. 

But the importance of this complete version of the York Cycle lies primar- 
ily in its expression of the sense of design, the breadth of vision, the awareness 
of God, in the mind of its author. Here is no sugar-coated capsule, no Cinema- 
scopic spectacle, of Bible history, but a serious epic designed to show (for the 
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Middle Ages would see no need to justify) the ways of God to man. In the 
opening speech of the Cycle, God says: 
I am gracious and great, God without a beginning; 
I am maker unmade, and all might is in me. 


I am life and way unto weal winning; 
I am foremost and first: as I bid it shall be 


And in the closing speech of the Cycle, God says: 


Now is fulfilled all my forethought, 
For ended is each earthly thing. 


Through each intervening play runs the theme of God’s Purpose; each play is 
a step toward its fulfillment. 

Dr. Purvis’ guiding principle, he says, has been “to alter nothing that 
could possibly be retained, either in the words, the arrangement of the words, 
the verse-forms, or the rhyme and the alliteration, so long as the result might 
be clear to a modern audience.” The principle has generally been successfully 
followed, though here and there the reader may be brought up short by some 
such remark as 


We may of them each one 
Take all that we good thought 


Save one tree out alone 
Which harms to nigh it ought. 


This is not only infelicitous—the last line is almost incomprehensible. Yet in 
spite of occasional shortcomings, Dr. Purvis’ modernization is one in which 


the reader soon comes to feel that he is reading and understanding the origi- 
nal text. Little more could be asked of a translation. 
John Carroll University. Joun L. Mevton. 


Doctor Rase ais. By D. B. Wyndham Lewis. New York: Sheed and Ward, 

1957. Pp. 274. $4.00. 

Wyndham Lewis has been writing a winning and capable kind of biography 
too long to need an introduction to American readers. And the approach of 
which he is master is too natural a matter to require new analysis; where 
some have failed, comparatively speaking, by excess of authorship, and others 
by a ponderous irrelevance that weighs down the hand and mind together, 
we have here a balance; weight with reason and a relief of wit. 

Biography will always represent an illustration of the balance that art 
achieves and maintains precariously: to hold an image up to nature, in such 
a way that nature is not distorted, that the truth of person, period, situation, 
comes through and at the same time a balance of authorship too: M. Rabelais 
subjected to the lens or scalpel or eye or whatever instrumental image is most 
apt to draw him into sight and assimilation by the living. Neither should there 
be too much, even of a good thing, nor too little, in that fear of stepping for- 
ward, as every writer must, and saying: this is what history had in mind, as 
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far as this man was destined to affect arrivals and ring changes. This is a 
way of saying perhaps that the biographer has to be discounted unless his 
art leads him out of itself into a world populated by all those “biographers of 
humanity” whose claims were far from modest and whose achievement was 
final: to conduct man through personal vision into a life that would in its 
turn propel the race into new intuitions of the greatness of intelligence. 

Of this view Lewis is capable, on a modest scale. His work releases Rabelais 
from the trivialities and legends which collect like colonies of putrefaction 
around a buried organism, especially when the organism is named monk of 
St. Benedict and St. Francis, when the religious habit has been tossed to the 
brambles and the ex-monk has become a catchword for interior revolt and 
loose morals. Such a life sets up its own problems, not only for the Church, 
for society, for the subject, but ultimately for the biographer. If his aim is 
truth, if he can weigh knowledgeably all the myths and rumors, evaluate head- 
lines and small print, he has grounds for hope that the popular idol will fall 
away. A man is not his enemies, says a good biographer; he is not even his 
friends. He is himself, cornered by that biographer who is finally the best 
of enemies and the best of friends. And that self, like the imperial features of 
the kingly dead, must be uncovered, layer by layer, from the detritus of time. 
A task for the stoutest heart. 

That Lewis’ heart is sound seems clear. And we can thank its soundness for 
“right judgment about the thing to be made.” He has respected the dead too 
much to wire them with his own sound. 

To call the final Rabelais of this biography an accurate or impressive por- 
trait is not to name it attractive. Quite the opposite. To one familiar with 
the long trek of human nature as it submits or refuses submission to religious 
rule, there is something wearily oppressive about the young Rabelais; a raw, 
assertive young talent, unformed and bound to be heard, which missed the 
point of two religious orders before shrugging off his obligations altogether. 
Perhaps the gargantuan maw for sense and passion, for drink and noise and 
turmoil, was a lifelong declaration of independence against youthful con- 
secration badly understood and soon done with. In any case, the tune is such 
an old one as to be wearying to all but the sensationalists. 

“Perfection of the work or of the life” is a dichotomy that has troubled 
more good men than Yeats. The moral judgment that Jies on Rabelais rests 
lightly on him because its weight is distributed over all his century; a Cyclops 
of cruelty with mire at heart; such a century as to set one sighing again for his 
hydrogen age. 

Le Moyne College. DaniEL Berrican, S.J. 


Don Quixote’s Proression. By Mark Van Doren. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1958. Pp. 99. $2.50. 
In Don Quixote’s Profession a celebrated teacher, critic, and poet talks to 
us about a book which he loves and reveres so highly that he has expressed the 
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fear of never being able to begin or to end a piece of writing on its subject. 
“Don Quixote remains truer than anything that has been said or can be said 
about it.” Although his book is slender, consisting of three lectures given 
in November, 1956, at Emory University, it presents what Professor Van 
Doren regards as his central idea of the novel. But his primary intention 
has been to communicate an appreciation of its vital and magnificent life, 
a purpose which he fulfilis richly by virtue of his own mastery of language, 
humility of spirit, and poetic quality of thought. 

The lectures are linked together by the thought that Don Quixote was 
under no delusion as to his identity. He was not engaged in deception or 
impersonation. Out of his vast reading he had formed a conception of a life 
which he felt could be lived again and should be lived again. He believed, 
too, that he would be able to fill this need if he consciously and deliberately 
made the effort to imitate the heroic knights of old. His challenge, then, was 
to act the part he had chosen for himself. Paradoxically, this outlandish 
actor seemed more real than did the persons whom he met along the way. 
Those who baited him actually compromised themselves, for they failed to 
recognize, or to acknowledge, that his role was important to them. Indeed, 
he was an actor with a mission, because he realized that the world was the 
poorer for its failure to cultivate that sreatness of mind which was for him 
the essence of knighthood. Perhaps his task was not just to reawaken the 
world to something it had lost, but, as Professor Van Doren suggests, to 
create in it an awareness of something it had never known. “Seen in this 


aspect, Don Quixote has analogues at any time: the teacher who assumes 
maturity in his students and so gives them every thought he has; the gentle- 
man whose manners consist in supposing that all other men are gentlemen 
too, and all women ladies; the statesman wo takes it for granted that the 
people he rules are serious and can understand the best thing he has to 


” 


say. 


Inevitably the Knight realized that society stubbornly resists edification. 
But in renouncing his mission he knew no self-pity or pessimism. He turned 
more directly to the business of his soul, for he had also learned that, in 
Professor Van Doren’s words, “the soul does not put on armor, ride horses, 
and strike innocent people down. It contemplates perfection in the silence of 
eternity ; it does not do, but be.” 


Professor Van Doren readily admits that he thus puts the best possible 
face on the Knight. Yet he does not fail to remind us of the least favorable 
aspect of Don Quixote, his many errors of judgment, the violence he did to 
unsuspecting persons, and his rivalry with the law. However, it is the elo- 
quence and humor of the Knight which receives his most enthusiastic at- 
tention. He presents the Knight as a talker who was learned and wise, whose 
humor, far from demonic, found a kindred soul in Sancho. His discussion 
of the eloquence and pleasantry of this magnificent pair is perceptive and 
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delightful. It will surely help to restore a much-needed balance to contem- 
porary theorizing about Don Quixote. 
Manhattan College. Howarp R. FLoan. 


Romantic Imace. By Frank Kermode. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1958. Pp. xi, 171. $3.75. 


It is becoming more and more apparent that both the poetry and the criti- 
cism written in English during the first half of the twentieth century were 
not as much in revolt against the Romantic tradition as they had appeared. 
Randall Jarrell, Murray Krieger (The New Apologists for Poetry), and others 
have been making this clear. Now Mr. Kermode adds his voice to the grow- 
ing chorus. The leading idea of The Romantic Image is stated by the author 
in the very first paragraph of his Preface: 


I have written this essay because I thought I could see a new way of looking at certain 
assumptions which are of great importance to contemporary poetry and criticism. Very 
briefly, these assumptions are that the image is, in Wyndham Lewis's phrase, the ‘primary 
pigments’ of poetry; and that the poet who uses it is by that very fact differentiated 
from other men, and seriously at odds with the society in which he has to live. Thoroughly 
Romantic they may be, but they are none the less fundamental to much twentieth-century 
thinking about poetry; and this remains true for critics and poets who are militantly 
anti-Romantic. 


Part One of this little book is called “Dancer and Tree,” and is devoted to 
illustrating the survival of the notion of the isolated artist, particularly in 
poetry of William Butler Yeats, and to a discussion of the organic image. 
There are new appraisals of Arnold’s “Empedocles” and Yeats’s “In Memory 
of Major Robert Gregory,” the latter the Irish poet’s first full statement of 
the position of the artist and contemplative in a world built for action, and 
their escape into image-making and death. The dancer-image symbolizes 
this tension: “The Dancer is one of Yeats’ great reconciling images, con- 
taining life in death, death in life, movement and stillness, action and con- 
templation, body and soul.” Wilde and Mallarmé (Salome, Herodiade) are 
interestingly brought into the picture here. Another favorite image, espe- 
cially of Yeats, is that of the tree: “The Tree is in a sense necessary to the 
Dancer, since it so powerfully reinforces the idea of integrity—‘root, shoot, 
blossom’—in the Image, and provides a traditional analogy in support of 
the image’s independent life.” 

Part Two (“The Twentieth Century”) deals mainly with critics, from 
Arthur Symons to T. S. Eliot, and their theories of the poetic image. Ro- 
mantic survivals are again stressed, and late Victorian anticipations of such 
“modern” phenomena as the pre-eminence of Donne and the notion of dis- 
sociation of sensibility demonstrated. The focal importance of Arthur Symons 
is made evident. T. E. Hulme is brought into relation with Symbolisme: 
“Hulme’s artist is really the Romantic voyant expressed in terms more agree- 
able to a man who disliked some kinds of philosophy. . . . The Hulmean Im- 
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age—precise, orderly, anti-discursive, the product of intuition—is the sym- 
bol of the French poets given a new philosophical suit.” 

Very successful is Mr. Kermode’s discussion of Eliot’s famous theory of 
dissociation of sensibility, which the author reduces to a necessary myth: 

However far back one goes one seems to find the symptoms of dissociation. . . . It 

would be quite as reasonable to locate the great dissociation in the sixteenth or the 
thirteenth century as in the seventeenth; nor would it be difficult to construct arguments 
for other periods. ... The theory of dissociation of sensibility is, in fact, the most 
successful version of a symbolist attempt to explain why the modern world resists works 
of art that testify to the poet’s special, anti-intellectual way of knowing truth. And this 
attempt obviously involves the hypothesis of an age which was different, an age in which 
the Image was more readily accessible and acceptable. 
Illuminating also is the survey of the history of attitudes toward Donne dur- 
ing the late Victorian period. “Even seventy years ago people were talking 
about the poet in what we recognize as the modern way.” Grosart, Symons, 
Francis Thompson, Alice Meynell, and others spoke of Donne’s sensuous 
thinking, his “sensoriness instinct with mind” (Thompson). “Somehow, and 
probably soon,” the author concludes, “the age of dissociation must end.” 
Like Eliot some years ago turning on himself, Mr. Kermode raises the ban- 
ner of Milton. 

Mr. Kermode reasons and writes well, with an informed and intelligent 
casualness more professional scholars might envy. His proofreader, however, 
was asleep on the job. The book is marred by numerous and glaring typo- 
graphical errors. A few of them are really howlers. 


Marquette University. Victor M. Hamo. 


American CLassics ReconsipereD. A Christian Appraisal. Edited by Harold 
C. Gardiner, S.J. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1958. Pp. x, 307. 
$4.95. 

This anthology, composed of an Introduction and ten essays on leading 
American nineteenth-century writers, affords, in general, attractive specimens 
of the critical essay and, in particular, a favorable example of editorial 
judgment in fashioning a whole out of distinct parts. This is not to say that 
the contributions are notably similar in style, in critical method, or even in 
merit. But they do create a harmony that would by no means be assumed nor, 
conversely, can this be thought entirely accidental. No rigid systems or 
methods of thought fetter the authors of the essays and yet a happy agree- 
ment in tone helps to make the book agreeable, reflecting considerable credit 
upon its editor. 

The essays, which have virtually become chapters, are, in turn, on Emerson, 
Cooper, Brownson, Hawthorne, Longfellow, Poe, Thoreau, Melville, Whitman, 
and a group of historians described as “Brahmins.” Clearly, the contributors 
write in general with a more than competent background of scholarship and 
in a straightforward manner almost wholly unmarred by pedagogical airs 
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or technical literary jargons. Moreover, much of the book’s refreshing quality 
springs from its complete freedom from the clichés of “analysis” typical of 
the methods still designated “The New Criticism.” None of the writers is 
insensitive to style or form but all direct prior attention to content and even 
subject matter. The book, in skort, deals thoughtfully with an American art 
without itself becoming either pedantic or “arty”; neither is it chauvinistic. 
One of its authors has evidently studied Jung, another, Freud. Its subtitle, 
“A Christian Appraisal,” might be misleading as to what may be assumed the 
meaning of these words. The approach is often so like that which the present 
reviewer has himself taken toward several of the authors considered that he 
is quizzically surprised to find that he, too, may have engaged in a “Christian 
appraisal” without being in the least conscious of it. This anthology never 
crosses the line between literary criticism and homiletics. Its consistent but 
unregimented concern with the human spirit as reflected in the first major 
American authors is earnest, enlivening, and at times revealing. 

Robert C. Pollock’s chapter on Emerson is the most formal of the essays, 
effectively setting the key for the book; this section discusses parallel ele- 
ments in philosophy of the new and the old in American culture of a hundred 
years ago. But the generalities here deny this account the liveliness of some 
of the other studies. As a fresh contribution to letters, the timely essay on 
Cooper, by Charles A. Brady, proves the most rewarding. It is equally 
judicious and sympathetic, with a breadth of reference especially commendable. 
How unexpected and welcome is the information that Franz Schubert (surely 
one of the most ingratiating of men) expressed warm interest in Cooper 
shortly before the musician’s tragic death! If the smoothly written essay 
on Hawthorne, by Joseph Schwartz, is slightly pietistic, so was its subject. 
The pages on Longfellow, by Joseph E. O’Neill, S.J., well stress the New 
Englander’s sentimental glossing of evil and note his elegiac talents. Though 
Father O’Neill is surely well aware of Longfellow’s affinity with the popular 
lyric in Europe, especially the German Lieder, he might have made more of 
this relationship. While contemporary musicians were writing romantic 
songs without words, Longfellow was writing thin words that required music 
for their completion. The chapter on Whitman, by Ernest Sandeen, is the 
most trenchant and closely written. Its treatment of the four chief periods of 
the poet’s life as seen from a psychological point of view is frank, convincing 
and by no means hackneyed. Only minor objections, as some derogatory 
remarks on Whitman as a mystic, can well be raised. Jeremiah K. Durick’s 
study of Poe has considerable sprightliness and common sense. The observa- 
tion that Poe might have responded favorably to a religious culture, if ap- 
propriate to his peculiar psychological state, is acute, though, unhappily, 
theoretical. 

Studies in Thoreau, Melville, and Brownson prove less noteworthy; but 
it is pleasant to encounter the simple, realistic remark that the first of these 
resided at Walden Pond more for the sake of incubating a book than from 
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various grandiose motives occasionally ascribed to him. In view of the con- 
siderable space devoted to poets, it seems a pity that Melville’s verse, espe- 
cially his Clarel, is treated so summarily, and that there is no discussion of 
Thoreau’s verses. An essay on Emily Dickinson might appropriately and 
profitably have been included. And from these essays one might assume that 
America had contributed little or nothing to the comic spirit, which would 
indeed be erroneous. 

Although the book offers no startling observations nor massive demonstra- 
tions, it presents the classics of American literature in an atmosphere of 
clear, warm, and lucid discussion. Especially when viewed strictly as a con- 
tribution to literary criticism, its outstanding quality is its total freedom from 
the doctrinaire. I think we do not flatter ourselves in considering this liberal- 
ity itself in a measure American. Here is an outlook on literature of which 
Thomas Jefferson would, I believe, have approved. 

Columbia University. Henry W. WELLs. 


Tse Livinc Nover. A Symposium. Edited by Granville Hicks. New York: 

The Macmillan Company, 1957. Pp. xxi, 230. $4.50. 

Mr. Hicks, finding contemporary fiction beleaguered, has prepared this 
book of essays by practicing novelists as a tilt against the “enemies of the 
novel,” among whom are numbered Life magazine, critics, Madison Avenue, 
book reviewers, television, the general economic level, and—not least—pro- 
fessors. 

Some essays remain at the level of the cue given by the editor. In the 
artist-vs.-philistine manner, Mr. Mark Harris amusingly tells the story of 
his frustrating brush with Life. Mr. John Brooks, defending the modern 
novel of manners, alleges it to be alive and kicking. Since the novel more 
than any other form “is obsessed with the impact of change upon person- 
ality,” Mr. Ralph Ellison argues, with James as his authority, that the novel 
must inevitably continue to live in our rapidly changing world. 

Many of the contributors, however, refuse to panic; they feel—as Mr. 
Hicks himself uneasily acknowledges—that, even allowing Mr. Fiedler’s death 
warrant for the novel and Mr. Hicks’s appraisal of it to be true, the thing 
to be doing is not to participate in symposia, but to write another novel. 
Under the assumption, then, that the novel is still alive, they write here about 
something which preoccupies all of them: the relationship between the 
serious artist (in particular, his imaginative faculty) and society. Herbert 
Gold, for instance, is concerned in an incoherent way with the development 
of the artist’s personality. The growth of an imagination is followed in 
personal, how-I-became-a-writer fashion by Paul Darcy Boles. In the same 
vein, Miss Jessamyn West tells how the artist acquires a “true voice,” which, 
at least at its farther limits, is something like imagination. The question of 
the way in which the imagination must deal with such a society as ours is 
touched on obliquely by Miss Flannery O’Connor in a defense of her grotes- 
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querie. Mr. Wright Morris brings to his discussion of the imagination and 
the contemporary scene with which it must deal a profound awareness of 
the tradition, generic and historic, in which it operates. His essay, “The 
Territory Ahead,” is the most valuable single contribution to the book. 

Running through many of these essays is a note that disturbs the reader. 
It suggests a self-consciousness that may be unproductive because its execu- 
tive function is concerned too much with the society opposite self. The artist 
in this condition is far from the involved yet aloof moralist that Eliot would 
have him be. His self-consciousness is even far, on the other hand, from 
the consciousness-of-self of a Yeats or a Lawrence or, for that matter, of 
one of Yeats’s “fugitives” because with them the concern-with-other was on 
a more significant level than we find it here. We should not become too 
disturbed, however, since the artist too should have his chance to express 
conflict on a prosaic level as an ordinary man, just so long as his artistic 
expression comes from a stance more withdrawn from the raw point of 
contact. Mr. Saul Bellow, to take an example, in the first essay in this book 
speaks about the imaginative faculty vs. society in quite frantic Hicksian 
tones. Yet we cannot quarrel with him when he has objectified much conflict 
in and around such a memorable character as his Asa Leventhal. 

Mr. Hicks’s evangelistic afterword, “The Enemies of the Novel,” would have 
been more strategically placed in one of the monthlies where it might have 
“converted” some of the uncommitted. The same applies, as a matter of fact, 
to the whole book. As it stands, the convenience of finding these people under 
one cover will appear only to those already committed—critics and professors. 
They, having, alas, “enemies” of their own who make it hard for them to 
buy books, may be wise to wait for their libraries to buy this one and to 
spend the money saved on the latest fictional productions of the authors of The 
Adventures of Augie March, “The Displaced Persons,” and The Field of Vi- 
sion. 

Canisius College. Cuarces J. McCann. 


PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 


Tue Praise or Wispom. A Commentary on the Religious and Moral Prob- 
lems and Backgrounds of St. Thomas More’s Utopia. By Edward L. Surtz, 
S.J. Chicago: Loyola University Press, 1957. Pp. xii, 402. $4.00. 

Tue Praise or Pieasure. Philosophy, Education, and Communism in More’s 
Utopia. By Edward L. Surtz, S.J. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1957. Pp. x, 246. $4.75. 

These two books on the Utopia of St. Thomas More attempt to supply back- 
ground detail which will enable the scholar to judge more justly, and the non- 
scholar to appreciate more fully, the meaning of More’s ideal commonwealth 
both to his own age—and, not improbably, to our own. 
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Father Surtz has selected key points in the second book of Utopia and has 
clarified them by historical parallels and by his own shrewd and sympathetic 
analysis. Then with these keys he has unlocked some of the treasures of this 
great book that has meant so many different things to so many different 
people. 

Each of these bouks is a self-contained, self-satisfying unit. Each can be 
read with profit apart from the other, but the books are complementary, and 
perhaps they should be read together to appreciate the full force of the 
author’s thesis. 

Both books, as the titles indicate, see a relationship between the Erasmian 
humanism which wrote the Praise of Folly, not to set men in pursuit of 
foolishness, but to satirize fools and to urge the necessity of reform. In the 
Praise of Pleasure, Father Surtz begins with six premises which he does not 
propose to argue, but rather to illustrate. In the Praise of Wisdom, he intro- 
duces his book with a good survey of conflicting opinion about Utopia. Both 
his premises and his survey clearly indicate that the Utopia is meant to lead 
its readers to a better life. 

Basic to the understanding of Utopia is the recognition that Europe in the 
early sixteenth century was in a sorry state of decay, but that forces of re- 
form were already at work in constructive, as well as destructive opposition, 
to the status quo. It is regrettable that the term “Reformer” has come to mean 
one in opposition to the Catholic Church. More, as Father Surtz clearly 
shows, was a reformer in opposition to those whose lives ran counter to the 
teaching of Catholicism and to those whose hopes of happiness rested in a 
religion of self-centered individualism. 

Utopia was not meant by St. Thomas More to be the best of all possible 
places to live. It was, however, undeniably an improvement over almost any 
country in Europe at the time of its publication. More attempted in his 
work to show that the noblest of principles abandoned or forgotten are 
inferior guides to common sense observed. 

In The Praise of Pleasure, the author examines the common-sense prin- 
ciples of the Utopians in regard to human felicity. The Utopians reject 
both the Stoic position and that of the Epicureans in that neither is in accord 
with what reason directs as being most suitable for human nature, but they 
choose a truly human pleasure as the greatest possible good. Father Surtz 
shows how such reasoning can be defended, and he also shows how irra- 
tional the conduct of More’s contemporaries was in comparison with that of 
the Utopians. 

He then explains the educational process by which the Utopians were 
brought to the perception of the true good. Growing out of this discussion, 
Father Surtz presents a careful analysis of the difference between the Chris- 
tian Humanist’s dissatisfaction with the quibbles of a degenerate scholasticism 
and the rejection of Scholasticism itself. 

Finally The Praise of Pleasure attacks the question of More’s attitude 
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toward communism. The author has indicated that there is much more to 
this problem than perhaps partisan argument has suggested. Father Surtz 
carefully outlines More’s position—as clarified by statements in works other 
than Utopia—showing it to be in favor of private property under the condi- 
tions of the Europe of his time, but with the conviction that to share one’s 
goods with the poor should be the ideal of all Christians. 

In The Praise of Wisdom, the author moves through the various aspects 
of the religious practices in Utopia. Such matters as the selection of priests 
and bishops, the common religion, holydays, church ceremony, and the like, 
are handled with a wealth of comment that will be welcomed by any reader 
of the Utopia. 

However, the most useful discussions in this book are those concerned with 
the two great stumbling blocks to some readers of a work written by a Saint. 
“How,” one is sure to be asked, “could St. Thomas More have advocated 
divorce and euthanasia in Utopia and still be a saint?” 

Father Surtz is not very happy over the euthanasia. He concludes his 
chapter by saying that he does not consider his treatment wholly satisfac- 
tory, but that obviously More did not approve. In this respect I think that 
Father Surtz has forgotten what he himself has already shown: that More 
did not mean that Utopia was better in itself than Christian Europe, but 
that Christian Europeans did not live up to their noble ideals. I have always 
thought that the euthanasia touch would have been understood by More’s 
contemporaries as clearly carrying a good thing too far. 


In summing up his own comment on divorce in Utopia Father Surtz says: 
“The most that can be said for it is that it lies within the realm of possi- 
bility.” My own opinion is that Father Surtz has done better than that. 


Loyola University of Los Angeles. FRANK SULLIVAN. 


Tue Meetinc or Love anp KNowxepce. Perennial Wisdom. By Martin C. 
D’Arcy, S.J. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1957. Pp. xix, 167. $3.00. 
This small volume is No. 15 in the always stimulating World Perspectives 

Series edited by Ruth Nanda Anshen. In it Father D’Arcy, the well-known 

English Jesuit philosopher, has undertaken to meet a new and unusual chal- 

lenge to those who are seriously interested in religion in our day. This chal- 

lenge comes from a movement of thought initiated by a small group of re- 
ligious thinkers in both East and West who believe that behind all the variety 
of doctrines and practices in the great world religions there lies waiting to 
be exploited a profound unity of belief both as to the general nature of the 
ultimate reality or Absolute and the way by which man must pass in order 
to attain ultimate happiness or “salvation” in union with it. Outstanding ex- 
amples of leaders in this movement are Aldous Huxley in the English-speaking 
countries, René Guénon, French orientalist who has turned to Hindu meta- 
physics for spiritual nourishment, and Ananda Coomaraswamy in India, 
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whose ambition is to bring East and West together on the deeper level of 
spirit. 

Seriously alarmed at the shallow materialism and general spiritual bank- 
ruptcy of the Western culture that is now spreading its influence all over 
the world, and convinced that Christianity in any of its official church forms 
is incapable of bringing about the spiritual revitalization and unification of 
the world, the leaders of this movement dream of renewing the well-springs 
of the life of the spirit in religious-minded men of our day by uniting them 
in the cultivation of the “perennial wisdom,” as they call it. This common 
religious patrimony of humanity is not the lowest but the highest common 
factor hidden behind the teaching of all the great religions, as expressed by 
the elite of saints and sages in each one. It is not to be identified with the 
official dogmas, rites or moral codes of the various religious traditions. It is 
rather an ultimate metaphysical wisdom imbedded in the latter but transcend- 
ing all the particular inadequate expressions of itself. 

The essence of this perennial wisdom is summed up by Huxley in four 
key affirmations: {1) All the phenomena of nature and of our individualized 
consciousness are the manifestations of a Divine Ground. (2) Human beings 
can know this Divine Ground not only by inference but by a direct intuition, 
and in so intuiting it they enter into unity with it. (3) Human beings have 
a double nature, a phenomenal ego and a spirit which is really a spark of 
divinity; because of this latter they can identify themselves with the Divine 
Ground. (4) The one aim of life on earth must be to find this unity in and 
identification with the Divine Ground by means of intuitive knowledge. 
As Coomaraswamy puts it, “To worship God one must become God.” This, 
he maintains, is the quintessence of the teaching of Hinduism, of Buddhism, 
of the Tao, of Hebrew prophecy, of the Gospel of St. John and the great Chris- 
tian mystics like Meister Eckhart and John of the Cross, as well as of Plotinus 
and the Persian Sufis. 

Father D’Arcy expounds this theory with irenic fairness and sympathy and 
then proceeds to a firm and balanced critique. He shows how there is indeed 
much common ground between Christianity and the great mystical traditions 
of the East as long as one sticks to certain very general doctrines, such as the 
primacy of spirit, the inaccessibility of the divine essence to comprehension 
by our minds through concepts and reasoning, union with God as the ultimate 
goal of life, etc. But as soon as one examines their teachings in detail, deep 
and unbridgeable differences appear. For Christianity to overlook these or 
to attempt to compromise on them would be to deny its own essence and 
unique originality. The crucial difference lies in the primacy of personal love 
in the Christian way of salvation. Christian beatitude is not an absorption 
of the human personality into identity with the divine, but a union of love 
between God and creature where the personal identity of the creature, far from 
being obliterated, is rather intensified to its highest degree. The “I-Thou” of 
Christian love never melts into an undifferentiated “I” or “It.” To attempt 
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to harmonize away this essential point of Christianity by appealing to the 
sometimes ambiguous language of certain mystics, especially of the partly 
heterodox Meister Eckhart, is not to promote authentic unity but only to sow 
confusion and mislead the uninformed. Christianity is not a way of salvation 
through special modes of superior knowledge, but precisely through “the 
meeting of love and knowledge.” 

The author points out other important differences between the Christian 
and the Eastern metaphysical-mystical traditions. In addition to the reclity 
and uniqueness of the Incarnation, he singles out the divergence in attitudes 
toward the value and role of time and history, the body and matter, suffering 
and sacrifice. The aim of the Eastern sage is to escape from them as illusion 
or imprisonment. The aim of the Christian is to make eternity penetrate into 
time, spirit into matter, so that both time and matter take on a positive and 
indispensable role of preparation for eternity. 

Father D’Arcy makes his main points cogently and clearly enough, though 
a bit casually and with considerable repetition. In the second half of the book, 
however, he tends to wander off all too frequently into peripheral questions 
and sinuous bypaths of thought, so that it is not easy for the reader to hold 
on to the point or see the relevance of what he is talking about. But on the 
whole the work achieves its important purpose successfully and at times bril- 

Fordham University. W. Norris Crarxe, S.J. 


THe Presence or Eternity. History and Eschatology. By Rudolf Bultmann. 

New York: Harper & Brothers, 1957. Pp. ix, 170. $3.00. 

Rudolf Bultmann is renowned for his work as a theologian, philosopher, 
and historian. Thus he is more than qualified for the subject he chose when 
invited to give the annual Gifford Lectures at the University of Edinburgh in 
1955. And we are more than fortunate in having the printed text of those 
lectures in The Presence of Eternity. The depth of Bultmann’s scholarship 
demands the thoughtful concentration of a reader far more than the rapt 
attention of a listener. 

Man is at the mercy of historical conditions; his individuality, his true ex- 
istence, have been lost in the process of history. Can we escape from this 
nihilism? Can we find true meaning in history and in human life? These 
are the questions that Bultmann sets out to answer in his reflections on his- 
tory and eschatology. 

He begins with the understanding of history in the pre-Christian era, and 
describes its development through Paul and Augustine down to Croce 
and Collingwood in our own time. With the emergence of the Church as an 
historical phenomenon, there arose the notion of the historical process as 
having a meaning imposed from without by Divine Providence. It was the 
abuse of this understanding of history that led to nihilism. For medieval 
historians conceived the historical process as having an inner necessity given 
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to it by God, and when Hegel secularized the notion of Providence this di- 
vinely imposed inner necessity became simply blind necessity. Thus, whereas 
Augustine had pictured man, weakened by Original Sin, opposing his own 
will to the divine will in the historical process, the picture after Hegel changes 
to man hopelessly at odds with the irrational forces within history. Marx, 
Comte, Nietzsche and others added their own interpretations to this natural- 
istic conception of history. 

For Bultmann the question of meaning in history has itself become mean- 
ingless since it demands that man stand at the goal of, or outside, the his- 
torical process, both of which are impossible. Man stands only within history. 
There remains, however, the question of single historical events, events 
which engage man in decision, in responsibility. In so far as these decisions 
always point to the future, man’s genuine life is always before him; true 
existence is gained or lost only through the risk of historical decision; every 
moment is the now of decision. 

Decision implies freedom. To make historical decisions man must be radi- 
cally free, i., free from himself. But man cannot acquire such freedom 
by his own effort; he can only receive it as a gift. This is the freedom that 
is offered in Christianity and which itself is had only through decision. For 
faith is a decision which implies a “new understanding of myself as free 
from myself by the grace of God and as endowed with my new self.” 

Bultmann offers his existential interpretation of Christianity as the answer 
to the despair of nihilism. The man who complains that history is meaning- 
less must look into his own personal life. “Always in your present lies the 
meaning in history, and you cannot see it as a spectator, but only in your 
responsible decisions.” 

In preparing his own answer to this problem, Bultmann delves into other 
questions such as the validity of historical knowledge, the meaning of man in 
history, and the role of the individual in the historical process. While the 
reader may find these of some value, the force of the book is in Bultmann’s 
response to his main theme. His insights merit the attention of all who are 
interested in the meaning of history. 

Woodstock, Md. Donap J. Moore, S.J. 


Structure, Function anD Purpose. An Inquiry into the Concepts and 
Method of Biology from the Viewpoint of Time. By Adrian C. Moulyn, 
M.D. New York: The Liberal Arts Press, 1957. Pp. ix, 198. $4.00. 

The title of this book might lead the reader to expect a book that is es- 
sentially biological. If so, he will be disappointed. It is primarily a treatise 
on cosmology, especially on the notion of time. Biology serves predominantly 
as source material for examples, and the author, a medical doctor, is well 
qualified to do this. The book itself can be summed up rapidly. The author 
contends that a sharp distinction must be drawn between structure and 
function on the one hand, and purpose on the other. For him, structure and 
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function are not purposive and in reality, “only a small fraction of vital 
phenomena can rightfully be called purposive.” Such purposive phenomena 
are found only in man and even there “not all of man’s behavior is purposive.” 
The author’s basis for this distinction in his concept of time which includes 
a subjective time and an objective time. Objective time is expressed as 
spatial with intervals and points which measure intervals. His subjective 
time “consists of a past fringe, a present with duration, and a future fringe.” 
Synonyms given for his subjective time are physiological time, mental time, 
time which cannot be measured, human time, and the precious present. The 
author states that only in subjective time can there be purpose and that only 
man can live in this state. 

This is a small book, only 198 pages, yet it could have been considerably 
smaller if the author did not continually resort to repetition almost as though 
he were trying to draw out his theme. The interpretations of some of his 
examples are a bit too arbitrary; too slanted toward his own views. As to 
the distinction between subjective and objective time, some would adiit its 
validity but might wonder just what has been added by the distinction. 

The author wants to make a complete disjunction between the concepts of 
causality and purpose yet the concepts are not adequately distinct. He speaks 
of the dilemma between causality and teleology but surely the problem is not 
as great as the author states it: “. . . both of which (causality and teleology) 
are vying for the supreme role in the affairs of the cosmos, between determ- 
inism and freedom of the will, between science and religion.” The author expres- 
ses in several places the desire to “roll Aristotelian teleology back from biology” 
as if it were some sort of boulder. But there are some biologists and cosmo- 
logists who would not recognize any betterment from such a roll-back. Aris- 
totle for them may even have the better argument. 

Despite the differences of opinion that such a theme is bound to educe, 
the author is to be congratulated for his sincere approach. The foreword to 
the book by Professor Krikorian of the College of the City of New York 
presents a nice analysis of the author’s thesis. 

Carroll House, Washington, D.C. Francis J. MacEntee, S.J. 


Curistian THOUGHT aNnp Action. The Role of Catholicism in Our Time. 
By Dom Aelred Graham. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Company, 1958. 
Pp. xiv, 241. $5.00. 

In this volume Dom Aelred Graham is concerned not so much with the 
content of Catholicism as with the focus of the Catholic mind and heart in 
everyday living. His product was not conceived and written as a single work. 
It is a collection of essays and lectures written by the author over the last 
twenty years or so; more than half of them have appeared in print before. 

It would be a mistake, however, to think that there is no unity in the work; 
or that what unity it has is merely superimposed by the five-part division 
into which the author distributes his material. For a single theme permeates 
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the whole—a theme which is undoubtedly the key to the author’s own per- 
sonal synthesis of Catholicism. The key is love; and the role of Catholi- 
cism in our time is the role of Christian love. The five parts of the book con- 
sider this love in its principles, in the life of the individual, in society, in 
religious experience, and through the art of meditation. 

A word about this love which is presented as the essence of the Christian 
life: It is not primarily humanitarian activity. Its heart is not action at all, 
but rather being and growth and communication. It is nurtured from the 
inside by the Holy Spirit of love and brings forth fruits instead of mere 
works. Its energies are focused by intelligent awareness of the breadth and 
depth of the present moment and it grows in proportion to our responsiveness 
to truth. It withers when our minds are distracted from reality by self-centered 
desire. 

To bring our whole being into proper adjustment with reality we must 
know the value of persons and things and love them in proportion to their 
value. In personal relationships, the “I-Thou” context, what needs emphasis 
is not so much the uniqueness of personality. Uniqueness distinguishes; it 
does not unite. What unites us with others is what we have in common. And 
only when we reach beyond the ego in ourselves and others do we find a 
stable basis of communion. Here the author finds the deepest practical lesson 
of the Incarnation; namely, “ . . . that the ideal of manhood is for human 
nature, which being perfected in all that is proper to it, to be so identified with 
God and with all humanity, as not to have any individual personality at all.” 

Self-transcendence then is the path of self-fulfillment—losing oneself, not 
in the crowd, but in God; identifying oneself with God and men, not God 
and men with oneself. This self-transcending love on earth receives its human 
structure in the moral and theological virtues and its fruition through the gifts 
of the Holy Spirit. In practice, this love means seeing the divine in others 
and being endlessly, even foolishly merciful. 

The first two parts of this work, summarized all too briefly above, carry 
the burden of the author’s message. In the later parts the author dips into 
various problems in the Christian life of love. He discusses the responsibili- 
ties of this love in our political and democratic engagement, the need of con- 
templating basic premises before hurrying on to concrete applications, the 
structure of mystical experience (in the path of St. Thomas), and Augu~’: :e’s 
doctrine on grace. Over the areas of modern Protestantism and existential- 
ism he runs a rapid hand and his touch is superficial. For example, he finds in 
existentialism only one positive element (the effort at self-integration) ; the 
rest of it is an “orgy of pessimism.” 

This collection of essays, nonetheless, is of great value for the perspective 
which Dom Aelred Graham gives to Christian living. If at times his expres- 
sion is a bit clumsy, he does clearly present a balanced view of the elements 
which make for Christian insight and action. The various aspects of Catholi- 
cism—the historical and the timeless, the institutional (authoritarian) and the 
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mystical—are brought together in a sacramental view of reality, the only 
view that is or can be Christian. 
St. Mary's College, Kansas. Geratp Van Ackeren, S.J. 


Gop aNnp THE Ways or Knowinc. By Jean Daniélou, S.J. Translated by 

Walter Roberts. New York: Meridian Books, 1957. Pp. 249. $3.75. 

This collection of well-integrated essays from the pen of the distinguished 
French theologian and patristic scholar is a fine example of his talent for 
haute vulgarisation. He presents here for the growing audience of intelligent 
Catholics who are interested in theology without being specialists in it an 
admirable synthesis in nontechnical language of the ways in which God 
manifests Himself to man. Some reviewers have expressed their disappoint- 
ment at not finding here more technical elaboration or new scholarly con- 
tributions to the questions discussed. But such was clearly not the author’s 
intention, and I do not think it would be easy to do better what he has done. 
The more intimate original F rench title. Dieu et nous (“God and Ourselves”), 
perhaps indicated more clearly the end he had in view. 

The first chapter, “The God of the Religions,” deals with the manifesta- 
tion of God contained in the pagan or nonbiblical religions. They represent 
what the author calls “a cosmic revelation of God, refracted through a human- 
ity spoiled by sin and not yet enlightened by positive revelation.” Hence 
their characteristic admixture of truth and error, and above all their vagueness 
and ambiguity. This is what leaves them open to the three most typical 
aberrations: polytheism, pantheism, and dualism of good and evil principles. 

The second chapter, “The God of the Philosophers,” deals with the know!- 
edge of God attainable through reason or philosophy, but always considered 
from within the framework of Christian theology, as seen and judged by the 
theologian and not the pure philosopher. He shows how reason alone is un- 
able to generate the personal encounter with God which is the soul of all 
authentic religion, but that it nonetheless plays an indispensable role in pre- 
paring for, checking and controlling, and rendering intelligible up to a 
certain point this encounter. Contrary to what the title of the chapter might 
suggest, he explicitly repudiates the Pascalian opposition between the God 
of the philosophers and the God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. Reason 
itself, he points out, can show positively the necessity for God not only to 
exist but also to be a personal being, hence existentially attainable only by 
transcending philosophy through love. 

Thus one of the principal tasks for philosophy is to mark out clearly its own 
limits in dealing with God. First of all, it can reach God only as an object 
of inference and statement, not of intuition. Secondly, though it can grasp 
the necessity of affirming His existence and the presence of certain basic at- 
tributes in Him, the divine essence or mode of this existence and its attributes 
must ever remain “completely unknowable” to it. The knowledge of God by 
reason must ever “hover on the frontiers of knowledge and non-knowledge.” 
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Some reviewers have objected to the author’s heavy stress on the “agnosticism” 
of St. Thomas flowing from his doctrine of analogy. But it seems to me that 
he has expressed himself with sufficient accuracy in the chapter as a whole, 
and that it is most important to make the point that to know that the divine 
mode of existence and perfection must be infinite is not at all to know posi- 
tively what that mode is in itself. 

The next chapter treats of “The God of Faith,” who manifests Himself not 
through the regular laws of cosmic nature but directly through His own 
personal free acts of intervention in human history. The contrast between 
the scriptural and Greek philosophical concepts of truth, justice, love, and 
holiness is well brought out and most illuminating for the modern Western 
mind trying to recapture the full flavor of the biblical language. Chapter Four, 
“The God of Jesus Christ,” traces the main steps in the unfolding of the rev- 
elation of the Blessed Trinity through the teaching of the Word made flesh. 
“The God of the Church” is a further manifestation which unfolds the original 
riches of revelation through the development of dogma stimulated by the 

~ reflection and speculation of the theologian. Finally “The God of the Mystics” 
reveals Himself directly to the soul in the darkness of faith as “the God felt 
by the heart.” 

The sweep of the book is powerful and its language not only easily under- 
standable but frequently deeply moving, despite the occasionally defective or 
infelicitous translation. Though not a book for the professional theologian or 


philosopher, who will be tempted to fret over certain simplifications, it will 
render a valuable service to almost everyone else. 
Fordham University. W. Norris Crarxe, S.J. 


Saint Pau. anp THE Mystery or Curist. By Claude Tresmontant. Trans- 
lated by Donald Attwater. {Men of Wisdom Series.) New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1957. Pp. 190. $1.35. 

With Donald Attwater’s careful translation and with the same pictorial 
coverage of the world of St. Paul, Harper’s edition of this brief study by 
Claude Tresmontant is an exact replica of the original version; in all respects, 
that is, save for an /mprimatur, which was, as a matter of fact, carried by the 
French edition. 

Previous works of this writer have approached biblical subjects from the 
point of view of the philosopher and the historian rather than the exegete, and 
such is the case with this study of St. Paul. Perhaps for that very reason the 
outstanding quality of the book, somewhat like that of Daniel-Rops in the same 
area, lies in vivid picturization and swift analysis. Certainly Tresmontant’s 
résumé of the history of the Jewish people, as a background for understand- 
ing the “Mystery of Christ,” is, for so few pages, ably done. 

Whether Tresmontant succeeds as well when introducing samples of modern 
philosophical thought is a matter for individual preference; viewed as a vehicle 
of illustration this feature is quite effective, in some cases actually surprising 
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as when, in explaining the “weakness-strength” theme of First and Second 
Corinthians, he sets up a daring comparison with the art of Charlie Chaplin. 
In the same connection we can point out his way of drawing attention to the 
structure of dialogue and dialectic which he sees in the interplay of forces at 
work in Jewish history or in the missionary career of the Apostle himself. 
Tresmontant’s summary treatment of the great Pauline concepts may seem 
to some as too compressed to do justice to the richness of Paul’s thought. 
But for his limited scope, a sort of “survey” course in biblical theology, it 
covers an amazing degree of data. For that reason it should prove an admir- 
able introduction to more extensive study of the Epistles. His stimulating 
form of exposition is valuable for beginners. Difficult theological concepts 
as well as the long history and highly involved legalistic-religious thinking of 
the Jewish people of the time of Christ are clarified against the background of 
Paul’s missionary journeys. To bring out key ideas there are plentiful quota- 
tions from the Acts of the Apostles and the Epistles, yet grouped in telling 
fashion that is proof against the weariness that ordinarily assails students in 
their exploration of Holy Scripture. To have all these features within the com-~ 
pass of such a slender “paperback” makes this work highly commendable. 


Fordham University. Paiup S. Hurey, S.J. 


Tue Lorp’s Prayer. By Romano Guardini. Translated by Isabel McHugh. 

New York: Pantheon Books Inc., 1958. Pp. 125. $2.75. 

Guardini’s expertise in the field of meditative prayer finds full range in 
this latest of his guides for the interior life. Considering the exhaustive 
treatment that centuries of reflection have lavished on this most loved of all 
prayers, we might anticipate only a retouching of old themes. On the con- 
trary this little book displays depths of penetration that provide a remarkable 
freshness of viewpoint. Guardini can uncover riches of thought and devotion 
even in a noun or a preposition as he brings out so much that is new in the 
old petitions of the “Our Father.” 

Guardini has a rare ability in prodding his readers to careful thought and 
repeated. searching for hidden meanings. Here in the great petitions that 
bring out all man’s fundamental needs, temporal and spiritual, he leads the 
reader to frank acknowledgment of his desperate poverty of spirit out of 
which springs a humble appeal for supernatural help. 

Consideration of how we may carry out the will of the Father brings him 
to one of his favorite themes, Divine Providence. It is remarkable how much 
Guardini can quarry from this truth of reason and revelation. Once we lend 
ourselves to the mood of his development, we shall surely find solid strength 
for unquestioning reliance on divine assistance, in fact just that very confi- 
dence imparted by the Author of this simple series of everyday requests when 
He first declared to His followers, “Thus shall you pray.” 

On page 97 Guardini adopts a view of the petition, “Lead us not into 
temptation,” that will bear qualification. Academic speculation can make the 
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doctrine of God’s permissive will sound somewhat harsh in a book of devo- 


tion. 
Fordham University. Puiu S. Hurtey, S.J. 


Tue Sceptica, Approacn To Re.iciox. By Paul Elmer More. Princeton, 

N. J.: Princeton University Press, 1958. Pp. 201. $3.50. 

Paul Elmer More clearly defines his purpose in his opening lines. While 
granting that other approaches to religious faith may be possible or valid, he 
proposes to concede the premises of skepticism and then argue to the accept- 
ability of traditional religious truths. That his argument is not without interest 
or merit is clear from the fact that his book is in its fifth printing. 

A skeptic, More begins by distinguishing between knowledge and theory. 
Knowledge is limited to the data of immediate experience; theory consists in 
the inferences of reason. From Thales to Einstein, then, any theory about 
the nature of the self or the universe that goes beyond the observed facts 
remains a conjecture, possibly true or false, but certainly unproven. The skep- 
tic concludes that we are intellectually impotent. 

With caustic wit More proceeds to flout the pretensions of science and phi- 
losophy to explain the mystery of man and the universe. The shortcomings of 
the Pre-Socratics, Plotinus, Spinoza, Hume and Kant are pinpointed; the 
scholastics are given short shrift in a line or two. All such theories, based 
upon inference and abstraction, suffer from the taint of rationalism and lead 
inescapably to a philosophy of mechanical determinism or quasi-spiritual 
necessitarianism. Neither can sustain the soul of man. 

Though man is intellectually impotent, the fact remains, however, that he 
is morally responsible. Upon the ultimate and universal fact that the human 
conscience approves or disapproves a man’s acts, More founds the positive 
side of his argument. The sense of responsibility implies freedom: regret and 
remorse are inseparable from the purpose of acting differently in the future. 
Inherent in man’s nature then is a striving of the will to shape the future 
in accordance with a pattern that meets with self-approbation, be the difficul- 
ties or obstacles what they may. Upon this intuitive insight Socrates estab- 
lished his ethics, identifying man’s happiness with moral goodness. Con- 
vinced that virtue is not a sufficient reward unto itself, Plato divined that to the 
teleology of conscience there must correspond a creative providence and the 
hope of an immortality beyond pain and injustice. This is philosophy’s 
last word. 

Now when the skeptic turns to history, he discovers that the rationalists 
of necessity constitute but a minute minority. The majority of mankind is 
and has always been religious; and all religions are agreed in principle that 
behind the mechanism of phenomena there exist free, purposive agents, 
controlling events to some end, capable of helping or hurting men and amen- 
able to the persuasions of prayer, sacrifice and symbolic rites. In contrast to 
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science and philosophy religion steadfastly maintains a teleological concep- 
tion of the world. 

Moreover, a study of the historical phenomena of religion reveals a startling 
fact. With the advancement of civilization and knowledge all primitive and 
superstitious religions tend to develop toward a more and more explicit mono- 
theism. But precisely at the point where the progress should culminate in the 
profession of a pure monotheism, the mind grows palsied and these cults de- 
generate into a primitive animism or a vague pantheism, in which any no- 
tion of divine purpose in history goes aglimmering. This is everywhere the 
case save in the singular instance of Israel. Even more astounding is the fact 
that just when Israel is on the verge of lapsing into the usual extravagances, 
there is born among her children one greater than the prophets, of whom the 
prophets spoke, Himself the revealer and the truth itself. And stranger still, 
when He is done to death, His apparent failure is turned into drama of re- 
demption divinely purposed from the beginning of time, in which Israel’s 
mission of revelation reaches its goal and fulfillment. 

The skeptic then is faced with an inevitable choice between an ignoble and 
barren determinism, which runs counter to every impulse of his being, and a 
will to believe in a teleological universe, which squares with the data of his 
consciousness and in which the revelation of divine purpose reaches its star- 
tling and hopefui climax in the manifestation of the Incarnate Word. To 
stand paralyzed before this dilemma is in fact to choose against man’s best 
hope. 

This too brief analysis of the argument, it must be confessed, does scant 
justice to the vigor and incisiveness of thought, the depth of human compas- 
sion and the strength of religious feeling with which More presents his case. 
Despite his disdain for philosophy, his illogicalities, if you will, his use of 
the term, “faith,” in a sense more closely akin to rational inference, and his 
theory of dualistic creation, which opens up Manichean implications, the 
book is a beautiful and deeply moving presentation of the teleological argu- 
ment for the validity of religion, the existence of God and the Incarnation of 
His Son. To those in doubt it could well serve as a beacon. 


Georgetown University. E. G. Jacxun, S.J. 


HISTORY AND THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Tue SMALLER Dracon. A Political History of Vietnam. By Joseph Buttinger. 

New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1958. Pp. 535. $6.00. 

Viet-Nam is one of the three nations carved out of former French Indo- 
china at the Geneva Conference in July, 1954. It was not only carved out; 
it was carved up, with territory above 17° north latitude surrendered to a 
Communist regime, that below the parallel entrusted to a government headed 
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by Premier (now President) Ngo-dinh-Diem. After overcoming internal difh- 
culties from recalcitrant politicos, insurgent religious groups, a supine chief 
of state, and a flood of refugees, the Vietnamese in the southern zone con- 
stituted themselves a new republic in a national referendum. Today the 
Republic of Viet-Nam has achieved remarkable stability, although it is still 
a partitioned half of a total people. 

Mr. Buttinger is an expatriate Austrian socialist who earlier wrote an 
excellent history of his former party (vastly superior to Charles Gulick’s 
work on the same period). While he professes not to be a historian, he has 
demonstrated in the first work, Jn the Twilight of Socialism, and in The 
Smaller Dragon an uncommon ability to assimilate and organize large gulps 
of history and reproduce them in honest, readable prose. When he visited 
Viet-Nam in late 1954 to assist refugees from the north, he found his precon- 
ceptions that the country could not last in the face of Communist momentum 
completely erroneous. Resolving to say so in a book about the present situa- 
tion and its prospects, he set at the first chapter. But the study he actually 
completed is quite different. He covers the history of Viet-Nam from its eoan 
stirrings to 1900 and produces only a summary chronology of the last fifty 
years, persuaded that this background was requisite for an understanding 
of current events and deterred, I dare say, by the formidable task of unrid- 
dling the complexities of the recent past. 

He is right, of course. Some knowledge of the Vietnamese people, their 
history, their strength, pride, charm, rigidity, can be culled from the past 
and is most useful in understanding the events of today and tomorrow. 

Although their own traditions assert that they are basically a Tibetan 
people, evidence seems to indicate thet the Vietnamese are an Indonesian 
stock heavily infused with Mongoloid strains. In the beginning they in- 
habited the valley of the Red river in north Viet-Nam, where flourished two 
semi-legendary kingdoms, Van Lang and Au Lac. When history begins at the 
threshhold of the second century B.C., the region is a province of China, and 
it continued for roughly a thousand years under China—until 939 a.p. This 
long subjection gave the Vietnamese a new civilization, with script and litera- 
ture, Confucian thought, as well as valuable political and technological 
skills. At the same time, the centuries-long struggle for independence gave 
them a courage to resist oppression that serves them well even today. 

Breaking free during an era of Chinese decline, Viet-Nam embarked on 
900 years of independence, led off by a series of generally strong dynasties. 
Under the greatest of these, the Li, the country expanded southward at the 
expense of the kingdom of Champa, with which they fought almost constantly 
until the Chams were crushed and all but exterminated near the end of the 
seventeenth century. With the disappearance of Champa, Viet-Nam achieved 
practically its present territorial extent. Meantime, however, the country 
was plagued with internal warfare through a half-millennium, while two pairs 
of rival dynasties divided the country and fought each other. Insights into 
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the problems of Ngo-dinh-Diem’s early difficulties can be gleaned from this 
period of fratricidal strife. 

Publication of two volumes on early French colonial efforts in Indo- 
china (Georges Taboulet, La Geste Francaise en Indochine) while Buttinger 
was at work on his history enabled him to make the next section of the work 
by far its most valuable contribution. His account of subsequent events, 
especially the rise of nationalism in the nineteenth century, is, on the other 
hand, perhaps the book’s weakest part. 

A few detailed remarks may be useful. Unaccountably /ndochina: A Bibli- 
ography of the Land and People (Washington: Library of Congress, 1950) 
is missing from the list of bibliographies; it does, however, appear in the 
list of works on the history of Viet-Nam. Buttinger somewhat overstresses 
Vietnamese unity, especially in the light of the country’s slow expansion and 
recurrent internal conflicts; the same emphasis minimizes the already slight 
role of minority peoples (Muong, Thai, Man, Meo, Khmer, Cham, and “Moi” 
—an unsatisfactory term, incidentally). The Mekong does not form the 
entire frontier between Laos and Thailand (n. 53, p. 64). The fall of Thakhek 
cut Indochina, not Viet-Nam, in two (p. 463). Buttinger’s criticism of 
recent authors, notably Chesneaux and Khoi, for their sketchy treatment of 
French colonial planning is a bit cavalier since Taboulet (noted above) was 
not available to them; the author admits this at one point (n. 44, p. 399). 

The book is the first history in English of Viet-Nam. It is an excellent 
introduction to the story of a great people; may the second volume, which 
Mr. Buttinger is writing now, be as good. 

St. Louis University. Francis J. Corzey, S.J. 


ReFLections ON America. By Jacques Maritain. New York: Charles 

Scribner’s Sons, 1958. Pp. 205. $3.50. 

While I must confess an inveterate dislike for cultural strangers who try 
to tell us about America, these reflections by Maritain are captivating. Within 
the frame of the American Catholic who has just begun to ask himself “Who 
am 1?”, this book can provide important spiritual insights and perspectives. 
Especially so, since, as Father Ong, S.J., has suggested, Maritain is an Ameri- 
can Catholic idol. He represents “Thomism” at its best, which many Catholics 
here seem to believe is the only philosophy; he is European, which is the 
direction in which the American Catholic head turns at the sound of the word 
“intellectual.” 

Yet if Maritain is an idol he is also, in the book, a destroyer of myths. 
Taking the dragon of materialism by the tail we find that the American 
dragon, in spite of its daily feed at the Hollywood well, is an emaciated 
ephemerid. Somehow the American has been able to build a gigantic indus- 
trial civilization without having his soul affected. The author directs our 
attention to a “steady, latent rebellion of the spirit against the logic of the 
structure” (p. 22) which will result in a “really new phase in modern 
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civilization” (p. 23). There is a recognition of the spiritual importance of 
continued immigration: a strength and energy from their sufferings are 
transfigured into our culture. The author notes the importance of “goodness” 
in the American scale of values, as compared to the importance of “intel- 
ligence” for the European. In a litany of confrontations, rather than praises, 
there is a discussion of the race problem, the sex problem, intellectual mod- 
esty, marriage and happiness, work and leisure, and “America is Promise.” 
American limitations are presented with a frankness and sincerity. Americans 
want to be loved. They have no roots. (Nor do Europeans, if we are to be- 
lieve Simone Weil.) Americans are not patient with their own lives; they 
have an inner insecurity. The attitude of public opinion toward the intel- 
lectual is not good. (Nevertheless, Maritain does admire our value structure.) 
Americans are tolerant owing to their tendency to affirm their ignorance 
rather than to their convictions of truth. 

There are two points which seem to be worthy of attention. Firstly, there 
is a unique and obvious absence: pragmatism is not discussed. Although 
mention is made of it in passing, there is no explicit concern with it. Yet, 
no matter how Maritain may ignore pragmatism, he, himself, inadvertently 
poses its intellectual redemption. If the author admits that this country has 
spiritual roots and pragmatism is born of the American soul, how can we 
refuse to seek and elaborate the spiritual heritage within which pragmatism 
arose? Are we not intellectually constrained to ask for the spiritual contri- 
butions of pragmatism? Secondly, Maritain seems to miss the American sense 
of community. To imply conformity is an admission of inability to remove 
yourself from a Gallic perspective. There is a difference between the Ameri- 
can and French sense of social unity: witness our seemingly haphazard cul- 
tural situation compared to the French unified Christian culture. Yet while 
the French have a resultant political disharmony, America seems to be mov- 
ing in the one political direction. How much deeper is Robert Pollock’s 
understanding of the American sense of community: “Men are groping to 
the sublime truth that we are members one of another, and that one cannot 
even conform to one’s own self without the concourse of others.” 

Americans need today, as never before, a genuinely critical appraisal of 
their culture. This book is a fine example of what can be done. Yet the 
author has not shared common experience; he speaks from his private ex- 
perience of becoming Americanized. He possesses many insights, but many 
limitations. 


College of St. Scholastica, Duluth. Rosert M. Barry. 


Tue Frontier Mino. A Cultural Analysis of the Kentucky Frontiersman. 
By Arthur K. Moore. Lexington, Ky.: University of Kentucky Press, 1957. 
Pp. xii, 264. $5.00. 

Dr. Moore, professor of English at the University of Kentucky, attempts 
here a description and analysis of the society developed in Kentucky by the 
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first emigrants from the settlements across the mountains. It is an intri- 
guing study, for the author deals with grand themes and remarkable heroes. 
He begins with a consideration of the garden myth, the transfer to the Ken- 
tucky locale of the age-old paradisiacal dreams, which pictured in remote 
spots all the marvels of a fruitful nature. This garden was envisioned, too, 
as an Eden free of restrictions. And the vision affected the character of the 
tenant of the garden, who developed into a distinct type, living an unre- 
strained existence, with indifference to convention and with a high _ inci- 
dence of the spectacular. Professor Moore treats at length the legendary 
characteristics of—to use his terms—the buckskin heroes and playful savages 
who lived in early Kentucky. 

For the most part all this is based, not on any study of “what actually 
happened,” but on the respresentations found in the literature of the day. 
The frontiersman who is analyzed here is the Boone of Filson’s fanciful 
account, the frontiersman of the Cooper novels, the alligator-horse of the 
popular and exaggerated legends. Undoubtedly, these types had some foun- 
dation in reality, but the reader has to do the sorting out for himself if he 
wants to distinguish the real from the imaginary—and in these pages that 
is not always an easy task. 

The author sees a basic conflict between what the Enlightenment expected 
from the garden in the West and what actualiy turned out. “The develop- 
ment of society in the West,” he writes, “may be regarded as a grotesque 
jest at the expense of the Enlightenment, for the actual pioneers displayed 
few of the qualities predicted of men living close to nature, and the defec- 
tive culture which they erected in the fabled garden land disappointed even 
modest expectations.” These failures are discussed at some length, and they 
indicate the dark view which the author takes of the culture produced in 
the West. 

The pioneer was supposed to be an agent of progress, an instrument of 
civilization—but a civilization “not of the pioneers’ devising but of the 
capitalists’,” and one intended to “perpetuate the values of the ruling class 
of the East.” The frontiersman was, so to speak, squeezed out of his heri- 
tage, and he failed to become the epic hero that might have been expected, 
ending up instead in literary works as a romantic child of nature quite 
inconsistent with the facts. 

In the end the ideals of the Enlightenment for Kentucky were not realized. 
Professor Moore focuses on the failure to maintain higher educational insti- 
tutions as the sign of the “rejection of Athens.” “While eagerly accepting 
the benefits bestowed upon the individual by the Enlightenment,” he con- 
cludes, “nature’s noblemen largely refused the implicit responsibilities, 
meaning to preserve their unprecedented liberties and at the same time 
their social and intellectual innocence. What came of this refractoriness 
was nothing of cultural value but a curious orientation, which may with 
propriety be called the frontier mind.” 
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regrettably, my own intuitions over authoritative opinions.” But the result 
still can stimulate ideas and new outlooks. The reader who has the patience 
to go through writing that is often ponderous, not infrequently dotted with 
casual psychological interpretations, and occasionally difficult to follow, will 
find something to reward him. 

Professor Moore does not give us the frontier mind of ontological reality 
nor a cultural analysis of a real Kentucky frontiersman. Rather, he presents 
a complex blend of evidence drawn largely from romantic literature. These 
literary analyses may have value for the student of American literature and, 
insofar as the literature echoes a true state of mind, value for the student 
of the American West. 

St. Mary's College, Kansas. Francis Paut Prucna, S.J. 


Mosaic or a Bisnop. Edited by Rev. Maurice E. Reardon, S.T.D. Cincinnati: 

Archdiocese of Cincinnati, 1958. Pp. xiii, 365. $6.00. 

Outstanding in the American hierarchy during the second quarter of the 
present century was John T. McNicholas, O.P., late Archbishop of Cincinnati. 
The present volume testifies to the fact that besides inspiring action the Do- 
minican prelate could also inspire admiration. Introduced by the Most Rev. 
Karl J. Alter, his successor in the See of Cincinnati, and edited by Rev. Maurice 
E. Reardon, formerly his secretary, it is a rather unusual book. It carries 
out successfully the purpose expressed in its subtitle “An Autobiographical 
Appreciation . . . as Gained from His Addresses, Sermons and Correspond- 
ence.” With informative introductions by the editor, it presents a series of 
excerpts, chiefly from the Archbishop’s public addresses. Since the prelate 
was a national figure, prominent in the National Catholic Welfare Conference 
of which he was episcopal chairman of the Administrative Board, a founder 
of the Legion of Decency, and president of the Catholic Students’ Mission 
Crusade, his voice was heard both in and outside the Church with attention 
and respect. It is well, then, that his most important statements are now 
preserved in permanent form. They are themselves documents of some im- 
portance to future church historians and contain interesting information on 
the historic events in which Archbishop McNicholas played no mean part. 
And the excerpts further reveal the prelate as an humble friar, a devout priest, 
a most admirable bishop. It is to be hoped that we will soon be presented 
with a large-scale biography of this great Dominican bishop. 

Loyola Seminary. Francis X. Curran, S.J. 


Tue Scuotastic Anatysis or Usury. By John T. Noonan, Jr. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1957. Pp. xii, 432. $9.00. 
Modern American Catholics demand and pay interest on loans without the 

slightest stirring of doubt in their minds about the morality of their action. 

Interest is one of the commonplace items of modern economic life. Nobody 
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today would think of condemning lenders and lending institutions as in- 
iquitous because they do not lend money gratuitously. Nowadays interest 
rates are condemned not in themselves but only when they appear to be ex- 
orbitant. We have reached the stage, in other words, where interest-taking 
is thought to be morally wrong only when it smacks of exploitation. Even 
among moral theologians, interest-taking is now in about the same class as 
mohatra and dueling: something has to be said about it because that is the 
traditional thing to do, even though, admittedly, the issue is as dead as 
Marley. 

However, it was not always thus, and, in this very scholarly book, Mr. 
Noonan revives for us the lively and heated debates over usury and interest, 
the census and montes pietatis, the triple contract and exchange banking. 
These debates extended from the twelfth to the nineteenth century and the de- 
baters were the Scholastics, both major and minor. In those days the matter 
was current and pertinent. People had doubts about it and as long as there 
were doubts there was discussion. When general agreement was reached, 
discussion ceased and the issue dropped from the headlines to the footnotes. 
This would then seem to be an appropriate time to look back and examine 
the progress of the usury prohibition from its beginnings, through its evo- 
lutionary transformations, to its present apparently final form. And that is 
precisely what Mr. Noonan has done in this book. 

The author is eminently qualified to do the job he undertook. He holds 
a doctorate in philosophy from Catholic University and a law degree from 
Harvard University. He is a practicing lawyer in Boston. It is evident that 
he is thoroughly familiar with medieval philosophical literature in the origi- 
nal Latin. He writes lucidly and smoothly. The substance as well as the ap- 
paratus of scholarship are manifest on every page and re-emphasized in the 
bibliography of sources at the conclusion of the text. He is living proof that 
a man who is busy making a living can still find time to live a scholarly life. 

It should be made clear that this book is a history of the rational analysis 
of the usury prohibition, which originated as an ecclesiastical mandate. The 
moral theologians and philosophers almost at once sought rational, natural 
law grounds and justification of the prohibition. That is how the evolution 
of the usury doctrine started. It is, therefore, an account of the development 
of the doctrine and arguments. It is not a complete history of usury in all 
its aspects. No more is said about the economic, sociological or legal aspects 
than is absolutely necessary for understanding the philosophical argument. 
It is perfectly legitimate to confine treatment of the subject in this way, but 
it is equally certain that in this way many things are left unexplained. We are 
told when and by whom a new twist was given to a traditional argument, 
but our desire to know why goes unsatisfied. Of course, it would probably 
be impossible to explain why each new development in the doctrine occurred. 
It would be an enormous task of correlating changes in socio-economic con- 
ditions with doctrinal developments. Yet, it would be far more exciting than 
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a bare account of doctrinal changes, even though very speculative. Nonethe- 
less, the lack of economic background material is surely a defect in an other- 
wise admirable work, especially when it is very clear that opinions were 
strongly influenced by conditions and practices of economic life. It is very 
much like tracing the interpretation of the commerce clause of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States without relating each development to contemporary 
economic conditions. It could be done, but, though very useful, it would 
lack completeness. 

This book will be an excellent addition to the library of every philosopher, 
moral theologian, priest, economist, historian and seminarian. Not only is it a 
definitive exposition of the Church’s doctrine on usury and interest but it 
is at the same time a scholarly proof that centuries of intellectual labor and 
struggle often lie behind ideas which appear very clear and simple to us. 

Le Moyne College. Corneuivs A. Exter, S.J. 


Vestenism: A New Critique. By Lev E. Dobriansky. Washington, D. C.: 

Public Affairs Press, 1957. Pp. xii, 409. $6.00. 

This work proves that it is still possible to take an interesting new look at 
Veblenism, already discussed in a countless variety of perspectives. The 
author’s account of what he sees in Veblen, the economist, is both informative 
and stimulating, but his interpretation of Veblen’s contribution to economics 
is not likely to meet with general acceptance. 

In writing this book the author has set himself an ambitious task: not only 
the analysis and evaluation of Veblenian economics but also reconstruction 
and integration of economics with the other social sciences in the light of the 
philosophia perennis and of Veblen’s observations about a comprehensive and 
progressive science of economics. 

The book treats of Veblen’s economic ideas against the background of 
his psycho-socio-cultural theories. The novelty of the approach is the system- 
atic use of philosophical conzepts for purposes of interpretation. A _philo- 
sophical point of view is necessary, it is argued, because Veblen realized 
more clearly than any other American economist the foundation of economic 
principles in philosophical ideas. This is revealed in Veblen’s bitter attacks 
on the metaphysical preconceptions of orthodox economists and in his at- 
tempts to provide a new interpretation of nature, history and culture to clear 
the way to a dynamic approach in economics. 

Surprising though a philosophical point of view may appear to be for a 
study of Veblenism, it proves nevertheless effective and suggestive in the 
hands of the author. By uncovering underlying assumptions that are meta- 
physical in nature, he establishes consistency in several areas of Veblen’s 
thought where hitherto confusion has been believed to reign. In terms of 
philosophical implications, he provides interesting, if not convincing, argu- 
ments against classing Veblenism as a form of Marxism, historism, or re- 
constructionism along democratic lines. Although he is sympathetic in his 
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criticism, he does not hesitate to expose the major errors of Veblen and to 
brand them as irremediable if they can be traced to metaphysical blunders, 
such as materialism, nominalism and Hegelianism. 

The main theme of the book, or at least the one which recurs most fre- 
quently, is that Veblen succeeded in making contributions to economics be- 
cause he recognized the importance of the role which institutional evolution 
plays in shaping economic goals and cunduct, and initiated the study of 
cultural influences by the proper method. This method, called operationalism, 
is traced to St. Augustine and is described as the investigation of human ac- 
tivity in its concrete setting in terms of changing, evolutionary patterns and 
types rather than in those of timeless essences and supra-historical laws. 
It is further characterized as empirical, psychological, holistic, synthetic and 
organistic. In the judgment of the author, just as the dynamic operation- 
alism of St. Augustine is the necessary complement in the perennialist phil- 
osophy to the static essentialism of St. Thomas, so Veblen’s institutional 
operationalism, purged of metaphysical errors, is needed in the field of 
economics to supplement abstract, orthodox economic methods. 

In this judgment the author seems to have overshot the mark. His 
operationalism and essentialism are the doubtful results of methodizing 
certain aspects of the thought of St. Augustine and St. Thomas. From the 
absence of distinct analysis in some of St. Augustine’s discussions, and from 
the importance of St. Thomas’ role in the development of the concept of 
essence, he jumps to the necessity of two contrasting methods in scientific 
investigations. By so doing, he has succeeded only in reviving the memory 
and incompatibility of the two worlds of Greek philosophy: the Heraclitean 
with its evanescent, contingent events, and the Parmenidean with its un- 
changing essences and necessary relations. 

Once the operational and essentialist methods are formulated, the expansion 
of economics becomes a matter of exercise in their application. The essen- 
tialist approach in economics is represented by Robbinsian orthodoxy, and 
the operationalist by Veblenian institutionalism, corresponding to the natural 
division of economic life into the universal and the historical order. Orthodox 
economics, advanced to the status of economic physics, is put with lavish 
praise at the center of economic inquiry, and economists slow to admit the 
necessary character of economic laws are excoriated in a manner which 
would leave a hardened behaviorist agape. But, then, the glory of abstract 
economics proves to be short-lived. Just as essentialism in philosophy is 
found insufficient to explain the nature of man, an economics of universal 
laws is declared to be incapable of giving an adequate account of economic 
man functioning in a society in which culture, habit, freedom of choice and 
chance hold sway. To prevent the essentialist approach from dissipating it- 
self in empty mathematical formalisms it must be brought into contact with 
the full texture of economic reality through the application of the operation- 
alist method. 
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To the author the reconciliation and fusion of universal laws with his- 
torico-culturalism appears to be easy. Happily, he thinks, most of the laws 
of economics, like those of supply and demand and monopoly, are variable 
within wide limits, and those that are not variable at all are so few that they 
could be counted or one hand. It is also hinted that the contents of economic 
categories change with culture so that in the course of time even exchange 
value would come to express something different from what it does today. 
Thus, the operationalist method is enthroned on the ruins of the essential- 
ist approach. 

There is no doubt that the author drank deep from the waters of Veblenian 
institutionalism. Although he condemns institutionalists for their failure to 
recognize the significance of economic laws, he is imbued with the spirit of the 
latest form of the institutionalist legacy which seeks to make economics more 
inclusive and more realistic by integrating it with the rest of the social sci- 
ences. His position, however, cannot be exactly described for it is buried in a 
maze of implicit theorizing and casual, obscure distinctions regarding the for- 
mal object of economics, economics as a science, applied economics, economics 
as a social science and social economics. His final conclusion concerning the 
nature of “economic study” is embodied in his definition of social economics 
as “a philosophical science which analyzes and interprets institutionalized hu- 
man behavior as a relationship between ends and scarce means which have 
alternative uses” (p. 215). In a system of conceptualization required by phil- 
osophy, Robbinsian economics could scarcely survive, especially in the form 
which the author gave to it. Strangely enough, in his definition of social 
economics he goes far beyond J. Maritain, whom he castigates for consider- 
ing economics as a channel of information for moral philosophy. In the 
reviewer's opinion, Maritain’s positions would be acceptable to many econo- 
mists, including Robbins. 

In spite of the gaps which the author leaves in his reasoning about the 
nature of economics, he should be given credit for raising the difficult and 
as yet obscure relationship between economics and philosophy, and for dis- 
cussing it in a challenging manner which is bound to lead io a further exami- 
nation of this topic among Catholic economists. He should be given credit 
also for his success in having raised the discussion of Veblenism above the 
pedestrian level at which it has been kept so far. 


University of Detroit. Desire Baratu. 


Sociotocy. By Joseph H. Fichter. Chicago: The University of Chicago 

Press, 1957. Pp. viii, 450. $5.00. 

In the author’s intention, this is a “beginner’s book.” It is, however, 
much more than that. This introduction to sociology is offered on a high 
level of abstraction and may be rightfully discussed as a treatise on the 
basic concepts of sociology. 


The book is divided into three parts, the first of which is devoted to the 
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study of society, the second to that of culture and the third to that of the re- 
lationship between society and culture. The three parts are preceded by an 
introduction answering the question, What is sociology? Father Fichter’s 
answer is: sociology is the study of shared, patterned behavior. Such a defi- 
nition points more to culture than society, and the tendency to grant culture 
primacy over society is observable throughout the book. 

The study of society begins with man, “the irreducible unit” of which 
social formations are built up. From man, an ascending line is drawn to 
society as the largest collectivity. In the introductory chapter, the inter- 
mediary steps are declared to be relations and groups. But, in the execution 
of the plan, relations have been replaced by status, categories and aggregates. 
This is a pity since interaction (a concept often used but never defined or 
treated ex professo) and social relations (which are treated in many places 
and sometimes quite originally) would have been more appropriate. On 
the one hand, status is intelligible only as the position of man in a social 
group so that, logically, the concept of status must follow rather than pre- 
cede that of groups. On the other hand, categories do not stand between the 
persons and the group; they are merely mental constructs while men and 
groups are real, as correctly emphasized by the author. 

The study of culture starts with the behavior pattern, the treatment of 
which is outstanding. External and conceptual patterns are distinguished, 
the latter connoting the commonly accepted ways of thinking. Among ex- 
ternal patterns the real and the ideal are considered and a subtle distinction 
is made between a pattern and a norm. 

From pattern the discussion goes on to role, which is defined as a number 
of behavior patterns clustered around a social function. Here the spatial 
separation of the treatment of status and role is unfortunate. Father Fichter 
states that status and role commonly go together, but has no opportunity to 
explain well why it is so. On the other hand, the definition of role as reported 
above refers to function, and the concept of function, like that of social 
relation, does not receive systematic treatment. 

The next step upward leads to process, which, in the present reviewer's 
opinion, pertains rather to society than to culture. The treatment of the 
social processes, though short, is excellent. One step higher, and we reach 
the institution, one of the vaguest concepts used in sociology. According to 
the author, institutions are formed mainly of social roles and social relations 
but, in the background, there are behavior patterns. Then, institution is 
defined as a configuration of behavior patterns shared by a plurality and 
focused upon the satisfaction of some basic social need. The present re- 
viewer challenges anyone to identify an institution with that definition in 
mind. Father Fichter’s institutions somehow correspond to the “institutional 
orders” of Gerth and Mills and to the functional prerequisites of the survival 
of a society according to modern functionalists. They appear however, as 
the basic divisions of every culture and, as such, correspond to the five cul- 
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tural systems which, according to Sorokin, form the sociocultural super- 
system, whereas, for T. Parsons, the study of institutions is the real subject 
matter of sociology, in contradistinction to the study of culture in cultural 
anthropology. 

The third part of the book deals with the relationship between society and 
culture. The main link consists of values defined as “those items which the 
members of a society consider highly important . . . and according to which 
they tend to standardize their behavior.” They give significance to the total 
society and culture; on their basis, society and culture are integrated. Ac- 
cording to Father Fichter, culture influences society rather than vice versa. 

But between values and integration, four more topics are discussed, namely, 
social mobility, social and cultural change, social control and deviation. 
One may ask whether, perhaps with the exception of social control, they 
really belong to the fascinating subject discussed in the third and concluding 
part of the book. 

And finally one may ask whether it is sound to construct a text or treatise 
on sociology as a system of concepts; should not such a book offer insight 
into reality? Of course it should; but this can be done by using realistic 
concepts which are not only logically impeccable, but also adequate to impor- 
tant segments of social reality. With this condition, Father Fichter’s book fully 
complies. His concepts point to sociological constants, of which interactions, 
social relations, statuses, institutions, culture, and so on, are specimens. 

To help the reader translate the concepts into experience of concrete social 
reality the author adds to each chapter “original readings” referring to 
various American phenomena pertinent to the concepts discussed in the chap- 
ter. Unfortunately, he offers not concrete case studies but again generaliza- 
tions about social situations, events, problems and so on. This diminishes 
the pedagogical value of the book, but not its theoretical importance. One 
rarely has the opportunity to go through a purely empiric, painstaking and 
systematic treatment of conceptualized sociological constants on an intelligible 
level. This opportunity is offered to the reader of Father Fichter’s work. 


Fordham University. N. S. Tomasnerr. 


Tue Revo.ution in Epucation. By Mortimer J. Adler and Milton Mayer. 

Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1958. Pp. viii, 224. $3.75. 

It is now nearly thirty years since Messrs. Hutchins and Adler first began 
firing their Aristotelian skyrockets and scandalizing with their demands for the 
reinstatement of metaphysics that University of Chicago once the forum for 
Veblen, Dewey, Watson and Mead. The lively and controversial manifestoes 
of that partnership put plenty of ginger into the debates of the thirties but 
since Mr. Hutchins went off to guide the Fund for the Republic and Mr. Ad- 
ler disappeared into the depths of his Institute for Philosophical Research they 
have been heard from less often. The present book is, in fact, the first by 
Adler on education in quite a while. 
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Those who know the main theses of the Hutchins-Adler educational theory 
will recognize them here but they will also note that certain formulations have 
been nuanced. The Chicagoans were once not unfairly accused of excessive 
abstractionism and of ignoring the historic process which not only conditions 
the particular manner in which perennial questions reappear from era to era 
but also casts up other problems which are nove! and for which the past knows 
no strict precedent. This new book, with its divisions and subdivisions, is 
itself a rather abstract schematization of contemporary educational issues and 
the competing philosophies wrestling with them. But it does begin by sum- 
marizing effectively the impact of the political, industrial and educational 
changes in America during the past century and it does try to peg the dis- 
cussion down, here and there, to the concrete context. It is granted, moreover, 
that the cultural revolution has evoked qualitative changes which in certain 
critical respects mark a full break with the past. Where coauthorship is con- 
cerned it is perhaps fruitless and unfair to attempt an a priori assignment of 
individual credits. Still one cannot help suspecting that Mr. Adler supplied 
most of the themes here while Mr. Mayer, an accomplished journalist who has 
sympathetically observed the Hutchins-Adler campaign for years, may be 
largely responsible for the irenic qualifications and the easy style which 
forwards the argument. 


The book took shape from material prepared for seminar discussions and 
this perhaps accounts for its systematic, topical organization. It breaks the 
problem complex down into the broad educational issues (those concerning 
objectives, institutions and methods); the levels at which those issues are 
posed (secondary and collegiate schooling, adult education, professional study 
geared both to the advancement of learning and the preparation of teachers) 
and the various standpoints adopted on all these matters. These opinions are 
themselves divided into three pairs—aristocratic-democratic, realist-idealist, 
traditionalist-modernist—with all sorts of subsidiary realignments and cross- 
hatchings on specific questions. Beneath all the antinomies there is distin- 
guished a basic dispute about the nature of intelligence and valid inquiry with 
those who advocate the monistic rule of the method of physical sciences on 
one side and those who defend a plurality of ways to true knowledge on the 
other. The apparatus may be a bit cumbersome but the analyses are generally 
illuminating. They lead to an over-all and not unexpected conclusion that 
the Great Tradition is still valid but needs to acknowledge and assimilate 
the insights of the “modernists.” Individual readers will prefer some chapters 
to others. This reviewer liked particularly the discussion of adult education. 


The book has been handsomely produced but is marred by one maddening 
omission. No loca at all are provided for the numerous quotations which 
sprinkle the text; only a general bibliography at the end which is small 
help. 

Fordham University. Joun W. Dononue, S.J. 
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